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39 Florida leaguers stranded in ship after LL meet 


By Mary Wehle 


Little did the 39 leaguers from Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
suspect that they would spend over 11 hours getting home from a three- 
hour meeting of the Central District LL at Bradenton, Oct. 19. 


After the meeting they boarded the 
pleasure craft, Ranger III, to ride the 20- 
miles across Tampa Bay. About an hour 
later, because of the pouring rain, the 
boat got 300 yards off the channel and 
stuck on a sandbar. 


Barely had a call for help got through 

| before the radio went dead. Conse- 
quently, the Ranger III with its 39 lea- 
guers and 14 adults rocked in the down- 
pour of rain from 7 P. M. until 2:30 
A. M. without any connection with the 
rest of the world. 


While the seas at the time were not 
a factor, a tropical storm was brewing in 
‘the Gulf of Mexico, with a heavy squall 
front advancing about 300 miles distant. 
Because of the imminence of a_ blow, 
Coast Guard officials directed that all 
possible speed be made in rescuing the 
leaguers. > 

About 2:30 the Coast Guard drew 
near. A PBY plane dropped three flares. 
The Coast Guard Patrol boats could not 
get close to the ship so the party of 53 
was transferred by three’s in a rowboat 
to the Coast Guard boat. (Before the 
night was over, I had traveled in five 


CG boats. ) 
The group arrived in St. Petersburg 
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MARLENE MATOUK, circulation manager 
of the Florida LL’s Illuminator’, greets her 
mother warmly when she finally gets on 
solid ground again. 

pag Se ae a 
about 5 o’clock Monday morning. Only 
“casualty” was Billy White, former HWE 
luminator editor and now treasurer of 
Trinity League. He broke a finger while 
transferring from boat to boat... . 
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ANXIOUS PARENTS wait patiently’ ot Coast Guard Air Station for news of 
Luther leaguers aboard pleasure shi that had run aground off mouth of Man- 
atee River in Tampa Bay. Rain was so heavy that they could not even see the 
light of flares dropped by airplanes to show the way for rescuers. 


WEARY AND EXCITED Luther leaguers wait at the gangplank ‘to be checked 
off the rescue ship. Because of the squall developing in the Gulf of Mexico, 
the mishap could have developed into a tragedy if the Coast Guard had not 


worked rapidly. 
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At the Central District meeting, lea- 
guers voted to make the purchase of a 
lectern for St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Petersburg, their two-year district mis- 
sion project. The state league plans to 
buy a baptismal font for this mission 
congregation. 


Conn. defeats merger plan 


Decision against merging with the New 
York State LL to form a synodical league 
was taken by delegates to the Connecti- 
cut State LL convention, Oct. 11-12, 
Terryville. Debate over this issue con- 
sumed a big chunk of business sessions 
at each of the last two conventions. 

New York Synod Director of Religious 
Education had brought the proposal to 
the 1951 convention and had urged its 
adoption. After considerable discussion, 
the executive committee had been in- 
structed to confer with the New York 
State LL committee and report to the 
1952 convention. 

Connecticut’s new general officers are: 
_ President, Gertrude Strolin; secretary, 
Barbara Messmer; and treasurer, Richard 
Levitsky. 

Leaders of the young people’s division 
are: Chairman, Robert Bartis; vice-chair- 
man, Shirley Messmer; and secretary, 
Elaine Nyquist. 

Senior division leaders are: Chairman, 
Robert Stacoffe; vice-chairman, Edward 
Judd; and secretary, Joyce Miller. 


Minnesota receives 11 units 


Eleven new leagues and league units 
were received at Minnesota’s largest con- 
vention-on-record, St. John’s Church, 
Mound, Oct. 3-5. A total of 330 regis- 
tered. 

“We are sure,” Jan Nielsen, new presi- 
dent, said, “that LLA caravaners were a 
big factor in the organization of these 
leagues and in the turnout at the con- 
vention.” Two caravaners spent six 
weeks visiting local congregations in 
Minnesota last summer. 
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New leagues are: First English, Can- 
non Falls; intermediate unit, St. An- 
drew’s, Mahtomedi; intermediate unit and 
senior unit, Faith-Lilac Way, Robbins- 
dale; intermediate unit and senior unit, 
St. Andrew’s, Minneapolis; St. Luke’s, Ox- 
boro; Mound’s View, St. Paul; St. James’, 
Savage; Holy Trinity, Superior, Wis.; and 
St. John’s, Lakeville. 


Elect Officers 


Officers elected were: President, Jan 
Nielsen, Minneapolis; vice-president, Gail 
Newgard, Minneapolis; secretary, Janis 
Linstedt, St. Louis Park; treasurer, Paul 
Graf, Jr., Minneapolis. 

Departmental secretaries are: Inter- 
mediate, Wendell Jacobson, Minneapolis; 
missions, Lucy Aronson, Superior, Wis.; 
education, Sandra Ducart, Minneapolis; 
evangelism, Liz Burmeister, St. Louis 
Park. 

Gloria Sauke, Minneapolis, is Extender 
editor. Barbara Obenauf, St. Louis Park, 
is United Lutheran Camp representative. 


Western Canada travels 


Leaguers from the eastern United 
States who complain because they must 
ride 300 miles to a LL convention should 
have been on the chartered bus that 
traveled 1,600 miles so leaguers from 
Alberta Province could attend the West- 
ern Canada LL convention in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Oct. 12-13. 

Territory of the Western Canada LL 
covers Canada’s three “Prairie Provinces” 
—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
One leaguer from Flin Flon, one of 
Manitoba’s northern mining towns, found 
it necessary to come to the meeting by 
plane. 

An increased budget of $1,025 was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates. 
They also approved a changed system of 
voting in which a nominating committee 
will present nominees for office. Provision 
was made for a synodical league paper 
to be published bi-monthly. 
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Schultz leads officers 


New president is Walter A. Schultz, 
Winnipeg. Other officers are: The Rev. 
J. F. Kunkel, Meadow Lake, vice-presi- 
dent; George P. Hennig, Edmonton, 
treasurer; Erica Rosenquist, Langenburg, 
corresponding secretary; Anne Moertel- 
meyer, Winnipeg, recording secretary. 

Departmental secretaries are: Edwin 
Querengesser, Edmonton, life service; 
Helen Schneider, Markinch, missions; 
Barbara Pokrant, Flin Flon, education. 
Pastoral advisers are the Rev. E. J. 
Treusch, Saskatoon, and Pastor Kunkel. 


Texas plays broken record 


Shattering old records is becoming the 
“thing-to-do” in Texas. A total of 312 
leaguers registered for the fall rally at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, Nov. 
8-9. This topped by 76 the number at- 
tending the record-breaking convention 


last August, when 236 showed up. 

As each leaguer arrived, he was given 
a badge on which was the name of one 
of the 14 ULC colleges. All those wear- 
ing similar badges ate together at the 
banquet, and one “student” from each 
college entered a declamation contest in 
which he told the virtues of his school. 
This not only provided amusing enter- 
tainment but acquainted leaguers with 
the various ULC colleges. 

At the business session, Veep Martha 
Wahlberg announced that this year Texas 
leaguers will co-operate with their local 
congregations in an evangelism program.. 
This will be divided into two phases— 
cultivation and _ visitation. 

“Cultivation,” she said, “is to begin 
immediately. It includes putting punch 
into league programs, persuading pros- 
pects by phone, postals, and posters.” 

Visitation is to be conducted between 
January 18 and 25. Leaguers will attend 


ptudio-Visual tides 


Filmstrips and slides to accompany 
topics in this issue may be rented from 
the Audio-Visual Aids Department, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


GOD’S SHOCK TROOPS—page 22 

Modern Medicine Men—ULC mission 
doctor tells about interior village people, 
living conditions, food, illnesses, and 
what the Lutheran mission is doing in 
Liberia through the ministry of healing. 
50 slides. Color. Rental: $1. 

Argentine Lutherans at Work—These 
slides give a closeup view of Argentina 
youth and adults at work in the Lutheran 
church there. 50 slides. Color. Rental: 
$1. 

BEWARE OF STRANGE MEN—page 28 

Boy Marries Girl—A realistic, Christian 
presentation of some of the things an 


engaged couple should consider before 
marriage: How to know you are in love; 
the “right person”; financing a marriage; 
the best age to marry; purpose of the en- 
gagement period; spiritual preparation 
for marriage. 40 frames. Rental: 75¢. 


CAN A LUTHERAN—page 53 


The Bible Through the Centuries— 
Traces the growth of the Bible from 
early beginnings down to the latest edi- 
tion of the English Bible, the Revised 
Standard Version. 60 frames. Color. 
Rental: $2.50. 


ARE YOU BEING SHOVED—page 50 


Up and Atom—Humorous cartoons used 
in presentation of the way in which an 
interested group in any community can 
arouse public sentiment and influence 
legislation. 67 frames. Rental: 75¢. 
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instruction sessions with older members 
of the congregations. Then they will visit 
not only their own inactive members and 
league prospects, but will also visit older 
people who are either inactive church 
members or prospects. 


State missionary project 

Missionary Secretary Lillian Hagens 
announced that Texas had almost com- 
pleted its share in the Argentine project. 
She advised that by January the league 
would be able to start its own home 
mission project. 

Leaguers voted to give missionary 
money collected from January to July, 
1953, to the Texas Synod to aid in fi- 
nancing the summer parish workers for 
mission churches and other congregations 
who request them. Twelve to 14 Texas 
leaguers will be chosen to do this summer 
parish work. 

State Special Gifts Secretary Bernard 
Kern presented a check for $17 to Presi- 
dent Billie Grace Ungerer. This was the 


100 per cent contribution of his home 


league—Grace, Houston—through the $1 
Service Gift. He announced that Feb- 
ruary will be special gifts month in 
Texas. 

Freddie Fischer, Cuero, was elected to 
fill the vacancy created in the executive 
committee by the resignation of Commit- 
teeman Elmo Minzenmeyer. 


At the closing vespers a blue cross was 
added to the state life service flag in 
honor of Sister Bernice Pantel, a former 
Texas LL president. She is now serving 
as parish deaconess in Grace Church, 
Houston. 


Sponsors essay contest 


A United States-wide essay contest 
dealing with the government’s Point 4 
program has been announced for all in- 
terested Americans between 15 and 23 
years of age. It is being sponsored by 
the Department of International Justice 
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and Goodwill of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The contest began on Nov. 1 and will 
end at midnight on March $81, 1953. 
Complete details and an entry blank may 
be secured from the Luther League of 
America. 

Theme of the contest is “The United 
States and the Underdeveloped Areas.” 
Essays must be 1,000 words or less in 
length. Two sets of prizes, one for the 
high school age, 15-18 years, and one 
for the college age, 19-23 years, will be 
awarded. 


Special gifts 

No group seems able to budge 
North Carolina out of its top position. 
A quick review of the first six months 
of 1952 shows it at the head of the 
list again in expressing loyalty to LLA 
through special gifts. 

Special contributions during the pe- 
riod were: 


CANADA 
Marjorie Uffelman, Waterloo 
Fred Gildner, Zion Young People’s 
Group, Stratford 
FLORIDA 
St. John’s LL, Jacksonville 
ILLINOIS 


Ruth Greve, Chicago 
St. Stephen Church, Chicago 


IOWA 
Luther League of lowa 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Grace Intermediate LL, Lancaster 
Rena Kline, Grantville 
Howard and Betty Turkheimer 
Muddy Creek LL, Denver 
Section A, Norristown Conference LL 
Christ LL, Scranton 
Epiphany LL, South Temple 
Bergstrasse LL, Ephrata 


MIDWEST 
Lutheran Go Getters, St. Peter’s Church, 
Pilger, Nebr. 
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NEBRASKA 


First LL, South Sioux City 
Salem LL, Dakota City 


NEW YORK 
Long Island District LL 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Christiana, Granite Quarry 
St. Matthew, Salisbury 

St. Mark, Mooresville 

St. Luke, Bear Poplar 
Bethel, Salisbury 

Bethel, Crouse 

St. Peter, Salisbury 
Union, Salisbury 
Wittenberg, Granite. Quarry 
St. Paul, Dallas 

St. Paul, Newton 
Emmanuel, Lincolnton 
Grace, Salisbury 

St. James, Rockwell 

St. Matthew, Kings Mountain 
Christ, Stanley 

Messiah, Salisbury 
Lutheran Chapel, Gastonia 
St. John, Salisbury 

St. Mark, Salisbury 

Good Hope, Hickory 
Faith, Faith 

Daniel, Lincolnton 
Friendship, Taylorsville 

St. Andrew, Hickory 

Mt. Hermon, Concord 
Concordia, China Grove 
St. Stephen, China Grove 
Bethlehem, Hickory 

First, Albemarle 

Mt. Hebron, Hildebrand 
St. Luke, Charlotte 

Holy Trinity, Charlotte 
Holy Trinity, Gastonia 

St. Paul, Salisbury 
Southwestern District 


Executive Committee, LL of North Caro- 


lina 
Lutheran Chapel, China Grove 
Mt. Moriah, China Grove 
Center Grove, Kannapolis 
Redeemer, Kannapolis 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
St. Jacob’s LL, Chapin 


TEXAS 
Texas State LL 


WESTERN CANADA 
Anne Moertelmeyer, Winnipeg, Man. 


WISCONSIN—State LL 


Memorial gifts 

Melba Rose Snydam was memorial- 
ized by Dorothy Henry, Lancaster, 
par 

Charles Henry Knipling was me- 
morialized by Salem LL, Port Lavaca, 
Texas. 

John Gatlin was memorialized by 
the LL of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Augusta, Ga. 

Marvin L. Shealy was memorialized 
by Ebenezer LL, Columbia, S. C. 

Joel Hyder was memorialized by 
Holy Trinity LL, Hickory, N. C. 

P.F.C. Clyde Casper was memorial- 
ized by St. Paul’s LL, Salisbury, N. C. 

P.F.C. Richard Meisenheimer Mc- 
Hargue was memorialized by St. 
Paul’s LL, Salisbury, N. C. 


Service gifts 


One-dollar service gifts, used to 
help finance the sending of LurHErR 
Lire to service personnel, were given 
by the following: 


Friedensville LL, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Youth Felolwship of the Pottsgrove 
Churches, Pa. oes ‘ 

Oscar and Frances Lingle, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Charles Weitzel, Reinholds, Pa. ~ 

‘William Laird, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Mark’s Church, Middlebrook, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs:'Charles Gerbarich, Leba- 
non, Pa. 
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Let Your SELF Go 


Doris Smith argues 
that too many young people 
try to be 


like everyone else 
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OW would you like to own a live 

elephant? Of course, I’m not kid- 

ding. I know where there is a 
healthy specimen, just imported, for sale 
cheap. 

Okay! Okay! You wouldn’t like one. 
Your friends would think you were a 
little silly. And besides nobody you've 
ever met has owned an elephant. Well— 
too bad you feel that way. But we un- 
derstand. 

Actually no one, except perhaps a cir- 
cus manager, would want to buy an ele- 
phant. Why? Because owning an ele- 
phant would set us apart as being a 
little different. And outwardly at least 
few people ever want to be different. 
We all want to be like everyone else. 

If you don’t think so, start wearing a 
pair of knickers to high school as your 
standard equipment. And see how many 
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people still speak to you at the end of 
the week. Or try showing up at the next 
school dance in a middy blouse and 
bloomers. 

As a matter of fact, it goes even 
deeper than your wanting, outwardly, to 
be the same as the next fellow. Society 
tries to pack us into its mold, to make 
us think and act alike. You see, it’s 
easier to deal with people who are all the 
same. It’s less trouble to order around 
a mass of people who accept, without 
protest, whatever course society dictates. 

Look at your classes in school. It’s 
easier for your instructor to lecture to 
the class than it is for him to lead a 
discussion and let the class do the think- 
ing. It’s also easier for him to assign the 
same homework for all students regard- 
less of ability. 

Or take a grocery store. The manager 
can stock about four different brands of 
soup—and satisfy 99 per cent of his soup 
customers. 

And your choice of the kind of clothes 
you will find on a rack in your favorite 
department store is dictated by “fash- 
ion.” 

Let me ask you: How many news- 
papers are published in your city? And if 
more than one is published, how many 
news stories carried by your daily papers 
are actually alike in content. Syndicated 
news service probably pipes the. same 
news to all your papers. 

Does your city have a new housing 
development? How many homes in it 
are replicas of other homes in the de- 
velopment? Of course, it takes less plan- 
ning to design a street of homes exactly 
alike than it does to draw plans styled for 
the individual. 


YET EVEN THOUGH society tends to 
press us into its standard pattern, there is 
something within us that waves its hand 
madly for attention. That shouts again 
and again, “But what about me? I’m a 
SELF—not just a number in the Census 
Bureau.” And that something in each 
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of us deserves attention. 

Shall we put it this way? You are a 
person—a unique being. What you have 
seen and heard, and thought and read, 
and lived will not be duplicated again 
in another person. The leaguer who sits 
next to you at league meeting, for in- 
stance, is totally different from you. And 
so is everyone else. 

Because you are unique—and there is 
no one else like you—don’t you think 
it’s time to stop sheltering your per- 
sonality . . . to let it have a chance to 
develop in spite of the stifling pressure 
of society? 

Of course, you will realize that no one 
advocates your flouting the moral values 
of society. For instance, when we talk 
about “letting your SELF go,” we do 
not mean you should start stealing be- 
cause you have an itch to do so. Or that 
anyone for his own pleasure should break 
the pattern of sexual behavior set up by 
society. 

What we do mean is that you should 
poke around inside your SELF to see 
what the individual you is thinking— 
what your unique self is like. Then 
having an inkling of what you are like, 
find ways to cultivate your SELF. 

The methods of doing the cultivation 
are broadly these: 

® Reading: Not just comic books and 
“true romance” but critical reading. 

© Developing a skill: Such as writing, 
music, dancing, radio, sewing and cook- 
ing; and developing your skills to an art 
by probing into their background. 

@ Study and discussion: Developing 
your ideas by pitting them with ideas of 
other people; belong to a group that dis- 
cusses issues, such as the league. 


Here ARE PEOPLE I know who let 
their SELVES go and how they did it. 

Ken, a leaguer, studied German on his 
He also taught himself Swedish 
because he plans to study in Sweden. 
Deeply interested in music he has writ- 
ten his own liturgical setting for the 
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Matins service. He organized an operatic 
and dramatic guild in his hometown, and 


directs the guild’s annual recital. Ken, 
_ by the way, is 17 years old. 
An editor of a national magazine 


edited and published his own news- 
paper during his college days. 

Don Eastvold, 32-year-old state sena- 
tor in Washington had ambitions to be 
an attorney and to enter politics. He 
joined a Young Republican Club at 16 
and was active in student politics in high 
school and college. He cultivated his 
political career in a political party. 

Then there is a girl who earned pocket 
“money by baby-sitting in her high school 
days. She became so interested in chil- 
dren and their patterns of behavior that 
she decided she wanted to go into the 
field of child psychology. She continued 
her baby-sitting in college and used her 
job to experiment with the textbook 
theories on child guidance. 

The following check-list will help you 
to see if you are letting your SELF go 
or being carried along by the crowd. 


Check-list 


1. What magazines do you read? 

2. What sections of the newspaper do 
you read regularly? 

3. Name three issues which you have 
discussed with a group lately. 

4. Name two issues which you would 
like to discuss. 

5. What three books have you read 
recently? Indicate which is fiction, biog- 
raphy, science, history, etc. 

6. What is one of your special talents? 

7. What steps have you taken to de- 
velop it? 

8. What other steps would you like to 
take? 


Leader’s guide 
This is definitely a topic beamed at 
the individual. Plan your session so that 
the topic comes first. Then have the 
leaguers write their answers to the 
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Check-list at the end of the topic. Sug- 
gest that they do not sign their names. 
Tabulate the results of questions 1 
through 6 of the Check-list on the black- 
board. Then discuss the tabulations with 
the group using the following questions. 
Check-list Question 1. Is there a va- 
riety of magazines listed? What maga- 
zines listed by the group would you rate 
highest as contributing to the devdop- 
ment of personality? Which lowest? 

Name others, not already mentioned, 
that are helpful. 

Check-list Question 2. You will prob- 
ably find that the high percentage of 
leaguers read the comic and sport sec- 
tions of the newspaper. What percent- 
age read the editorial and news sections? 

Check-list Questions 3 and 4. Discuss 
some of the group’s answers to these two 
questions asking how they contribute to 
personality development. Are the issues 
generally the same—or do they indicate 
initiative? 

Check-list Question 5. Note the type 
of books read by the group. Does a high 
percentage of titles fall in the non-fiction 
class? Do the books read by the group 
have a tendency to fall into the same 
class? Or is there a healthy variety? 

For Questions numbers 7, 8 read the 
answers on each individual Check-List to 
the league. Let the’ group suggest fur- 
ther ways each person might develop his 
special talent. 

Ask leaguers to tell about persons 
whom they know who have “let their 
SELVES go.” Be sure to ask specific 
questions like, “How did this person ac- 
complish it?” 


Worship 


Use the Epiphany Service in the 
Christian Youth Hymnal or the Epiphany 
Versicles in the Parish School Hymnal. 
The following hymns will be appropriate: 

“Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 

Morning” 
“As With Gladness Men of Old” 
“OQ Thou, Who by a Star Didst Guide” 
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Missionary Day Is January 25 


Argentine Youth Speak 


ISSIONARY project of the 
M 31 thousand Luther leaguers 
in the United States and 
Canada is to give $25,000 to help 
build a school for boys in Argentina. 

United Lutheran Church leaders 
have asked the youth of the church to 
accept this project because our Ar- 
gentine church desperately needs a 
way to encourage young men to be- 
come ministers. The church there re- 
ceives numerous calls to send men to 
open new mission stations. Yet it has 
only nine pastors and five mission- 
aries. The calls have to go unan- 
swered until more men can be added 
to the clerical roll. 

But attracting young men to the 
ministry in Argentina is quite different 
from in North America. Most people 
in Argentina are indifferent to Chris- 
tianity. 

The young Lutheran who does con- 
sider the ministry is often discouraged 
by his family. Perhaps he is the only 
church member in a home that is not 
Christian. Or he may be the only 
Protestant in a family of Roman Cath- 
olics. 
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A school where boys could live in 
a Christian atmosphere seemed to be 
the answer to the problem. Here they 
could develop character, increase 
knowledge, and foster their spiritual 
life. 

The school was started in 1951 in 
a suburb of Buenos Aires. Although it 
does not yet have a permanent build- 
ing, it is already helping the Argentine 
church. 

To give North American leaguers a 
clearer picture of the work of the 
school, the actual autobiographies of 
two Argentine students are presented. 
The first is that of 20-year-old Al- 
fredo Munk Jensen. 


My NAME 1s Alfredo Munk Jensen. 
I was born in 1933 in the seaside city 
called Necochea (Nick-o-chey-a) about 
350 miles southwest of Buenos Aires. 
My parents are Danish Lutheran im- 
migrants and my father is a farmer. 
* Until 1943 my education consisted 
of home training. A teacher from our 
neighbors came to teach me privately. 
In 1943 my brother and I traveled 
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five miles by horse and buggy to a 
_ country school. 

The next two years we studied at 
home. And in 1945 I went to Neco- 
chea to live in an inn or private home 
so that I could finish my grade school 
education. I shall never forget those 
homesick feelings and unpleasant days 
away from home. 

At 15 I went to catechetical instruc- 
tion at the Danish Lutheran church 
in Nechochea. I studied my lessons in 
Spanish at school, but studied my 
Bible and catechism in Danish. I was 
confirmed on October 17th, 1948, and 
promised solemnly to live a Christian 
life. I have never been sorry I made 
that promise. 

On June 7, 1949 we sailed from 
Buenos Aires to visit Denmark. It is 
impossible to count everything that 
impressed me in Denmark. But I must 
underscore that which has been en- 
graved in my heart—that was to see 
the way the Christian life was exem- 
plified in these my fellowmen con- 
trasted over against the way my 
neighbors and Argentine friends live. 
In this country of my fathers I could 
see the result of the spiritual awaken- 
ing that took place in the past cen- 


Since I liked Denmark so much, I 
decided to stay and get the rest of 
my education. I entered a Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran school for boys 
where I received more instruction in 
the Christian faith along with other 
subjects. Here I really learned to 
know Christ as my personal Saviour. 

It wasn’t long until my faith was 
tested. In January, 1950, I received 
a letter from Dad with the sad an- 
nouncement that my only and beloved 
brother was instantly killed. 
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For me this was a terrible shock 
and a very difficult time. However, I 
was informed by my father that the 
evening before when they met for 
family devotions they read from II 
Corinthians 6:9 and 10. These words 
from the Apostle Paul comforted my 
father and helped me in my under- 
standing. The expression “as sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing” shall never 
leave my mind. And as those words 
brought peace to my parents they 
brought me to Christ. This was really 
the time that I truly accepted Christ 
as my Lord and Saviour. 

During those days of trial I re- 
ceived what I think is a call to serve 
God as a minister in his kingdom. 
After finishing the year at this school 
I returned to Argentina. 

Until March 1952 I remained with 
my parents working on the farm. I 
attended the Danish Lutheran church 
in Necochea but my spirit was trou- 
bled. I wasn’t able to express the 
feelings of my soul. This church had 
no youth department, no Sunday 
school or Luther League. My close 
friends were Argentines who were not 
of my denomination and only Chris- 
tians in name. I felt very lonely again. 

“What shall I do with my life?” was 
my constant thought and prayer. I 
wanted to do the will of Christ and 
follow his directions. I thought of my 
fellow classmates in Denmark, of the 
wonderful school I attended. But in 
Argentina my church had no schools 
like it. What was I to do? 

During the year and a half that 
I have been on the farm [ have 
dreamed of my future. I have thought 
of carrying on where my father leaves 
off and build a little ranch. But every 
time I begin to build air castles the 
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thought flashes through my mind that 
I ought to be a pastor. 

I am now at the pre-seminary home 
for boys in Jose C. Paz (Ho-say-say- 
pahs), a suburb of Buenos Aires. Even 
though my church has existed about 
75 years in Argentina and there are 
various congregations throughout the 
republic with large memberships, I 
shall be the first Argentine Lutheran 
of Danish descent to prepare for the 
ministry. 

I am happy that the Uniited Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Argentina 
is taking measures to build this insti- 
tution. Here we Argentines can live 
and prepare ourselves for this glorious 
task of bringing the Evangelical mes- 
sage to those in darkness. 


WENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD Er- 
Co Gandolfo has written the 
second autobiography. He is al- 
ready a student at Concordia Semi- 
nary, a theological school operated by 
Missouri Synod Lutherans. The United 
Lutheran Church sends its ministerial 
students there since it has no semi- 
nary in Argentina. 


My NAME Is Ernesto Enrique Gan- 
dolfo. I was born in 1930 and grew 
up in a home that was religiously in- 
different. 

When 14, I partook of my first com- 
munion in the Roman Catholic church. 
I went upon my own initiative. 

Two years later I wanted to enroll 
in the seminary, and was admitted 
into the Society of Jesus. This pleased 
me much, because I saw that I could 
realize my ideal of bringing the Chris- 
tian religion to China, Japan, or In- 
dia. 
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My two years as a novice were two 
years of religious experience, of prayer 
and of devotion. And it is there that 
I got that friendship with Christ 
which made me so happy and which 
I shall never forget, and which should 
later influence my religious convic- 
tions. 

A few days before I was to take 
my religious vows, the doctor found 
that I had a heart ailment. Upon or- 
ders from my superiors, I had to 
abandon my vocation, as they said, 
because it is the will of God. 

I returned to my home, but hardly 
two months passed when my calling 
came to life again. I decided to en- 
ter the Metropolitan Seminary in 
Buenos Aires, always keeping in mind 
my ideal of becoming a missionary. 

Shortly after entering I became se- 
rious ill and had to be sent to a hos- 
pital for serious treatment. I spent 
the time of convalescence in my home, 
and in that way spent the year 1949. 
When I wanted to return to the sem- 
inary, the superiors crossed my path 
by not admitting me. That is when 
I abandoned all religious practice to 
follow the easy course of this world. 

But I could not get away from that 
blessed memory which Christ had left 
in my mind, in spite of having lost 
faith in Him and even in God—so 
deep I had sunk. At different times I 
felt the desire to return to faith al- 
though now that seemed impossible 
to me. : 

In that condition I was -when, to- 
wards the end- of 1950, my cousin 
invited me to a social tea organized 
by the young people’s league of the 
Methodist church. I bought a ticket 
but without having decided for cer- 
tain whether I would go. 
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I went and I felt captivated by the 


! spirit of those young people and 


drawn to them by their friendliness. 
I started to go to Sunday school and 
to the young people’s meetings. I be- 
came enthused but was not free from 
my unbelief. I was drawn to the 
church only because of the new 
friends found there. Yet in this way 
Christ won me again for himself. 

Then it happened that, without my 
realizing or expecting it, I felt that 
saving faith grow again in me and I 
accepted Jesus Christ. At the same 
time my desire to become a minister 
came back to me again. 

During the following summer J at- 
tended a camp and there took part 
in the classes directed by a Lutheran 
pastor, the Rev. Andrew Mazak. After 
a while, he approached me and upon 


finding that I was not affiliated with 


any particular church, he invited me 


to get acquainted with the Lutheran 


church. Ill confess that at first I had 
no particular interest. But after a long 
conversation with Pastor Mazak, I was 
very well impressed and interested in 
learning to know the Lutheran church. 
The next day I was devouring with 
great interest some Lutheran litera- 
ture which the pastor had given to 
me. I left the camp with my mind 
clear and decided: I'll become a Lu- 
theran pastor. : 

Then I spent a year in testing and 
confirming my resolution. During this 
time the Lutheran church came _ to 
know me better and I also knew her 
better. 

After solving a few problems, I was 
admitted to Concordia Seminary, 
where I am now studying theology 


with a great desire to work in the 


Lord’s kingdom. 
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Since I was elected president of 
the Young People’s Society of Re- 
deemer Church, I have always in- 
sisted that the League should be what 
it is supposed to be, that is, a society 
of Christian young people who are 
Christian by conviction. For that rea- 
son they should live according to the 
teachings of the gospel, because that 
is a means of drawing others to Christ, 
just as I once was drawn. 


TO THE LEADER 


Special worship bulletins to be used at 
your Missionary Day observance may be 
ordered in quantity from the Luther 
League of America, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. No charge will be made 
for these. 

All local leagues are requested, how- 
ever, to receive an offering at their Mis- 
sionary Day celebration for the Lutheran 
School for Boys, located in Jose C. Paz, 
a suburb of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
This money should be forwarded to your 
state or synodical Luther League treas- 
urer, with the notation that it is for the 
Luther League of America missionary 
project. 

All of the material provided in this 
article may be read at your league meet- 
ing. The leader’s introductions to the two 
autobiographies, however, would be 
much easier to listen to if he could de- 
liver them without clinging to the 
printed page with his eyes. 

Two different boys in your league 
should read the two autobiographies 
written by Argentine Luther leaguers. 

Be sure to order your free worship 
bulletins from the Luther League of 
America early enough for them to arrive 
in time for your meeting. Remember 
that “printed matter” travels slowly! 

A picture map of South America to 
display at the meeting may be ordered 
from the Women’s Missionary Society, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Price is 75 cents. 
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HEN Jack was discharged 

W from the Navy he moved into 

the house of his new in-laws. 
Mary, his bride, did not have to move, 
for she had lived in the same house 
all her life. Her mother was rather 
proud of the fact that Mary had not 
been away from home more than 
twice: On the senior trip to the state 
capital and on her honeymoon. 

Living with Mary’s family was a 
very practical arrangement. It helped 
Jack and Mary because they could 
save the money that would otherwise 
go into rent. It helped Mary’s mother 
because she would not have to hire 
a cleaning woman to assist with the 
housework. Everybody stood to ben- 
efit. 

The plan worked quite well for 
about a year. Then Jack became res- 
tive. Other veterans were building 
homes of their own. Many of the cou- 
ple’s friends had moved into a new 
section of small modern bungalows 
that was growing at the edge of town. 

Jack and Mary occasionally would 
drive out to the new section, visit the 
model houses, and talk things over 
with the real estate agent. Strangely 
enough, Mary always seemed to hesi- 
tate. People had told her that these 
G. I. homes were built of cheap mate- 
rial, poorly constructed, would not 
hold up well. Jack admired his wife’s 
keen judgment in business matters, 
though he would have still liked to 
move into one of these bungalows, 
just he and Mary. 

There was also a chance to buy 
the home of a retired railroader who 
was moving to Florida with his wife. 
It was a good, solid house, reasonably 
priced. But Mary felt it was a little 
too old and needed too many changes. 
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Young Adult Topic 
By Carl J. Schindler 


Q 
XS 


It’s easy to hangonto 


‘Mom’ and stop maturing 
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Then came the day when Mary 
called Jack at his place of employ- 
ment. She was so excited that she 
could hardly speak. 

“Jack,” she exclaimed, “something 
wonderful has just happened. Mr. 
Marz—you know Mr. Marz who lives 
across the street from Dad and Mom— 
just told Dad he wants to sell his 
house. I love that house. Shall I tell 
him we want to buy it ” 


Mary's WHOLE CourRsE of action is 
quite understandable. She has never 
been able to make the transition from 
normal childhood dependence to ma- 
ture adult responsibility. By an un- 
spoken, probably unrecognized, agree- 
ment she remains mother’s “little girl,” 
and mother will always be “her mom.” 
Instead of entering into new experi- 
ences and situations, as every person 
must do, mother and daughter are de- 
termined to preserve the status quo, 
to stand still at a given period in life 
which both of them have found enjoy- 
able. 

In childhood the need of children 
for parents and parents for children is 
so obvious that everybody understands 
it. Children need to be cared for, pro- 
tected, guided. Somebody has to dry 
their tears and feel pride over their 
achievements. Father and mother fill 
this need. 

On the other hand, the dependency 
of the child, the complete trust of the 
child in mother’s wisdom, almost om- 
nipotence, furnishes a deep and abid- 
ing satisfaction for the mother. She 
knows that “she lives for her children” 
and would not want it otherwise. It 
gives content and meaning to her life. 

Many mothers and children refuse 
to surrender this happy state of af- 
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fairs. The child wants to continue the 
comfortable irresponsibility of child- 
hood. The mother wants to go on 
being wanted and needed. 

But life itself steps in, and an atti- 
tude that is normal and wholesome 
on the childhood level becomes a 
source of trouble if it is taken into 
adult life. 


Growing into maturity 

Nature has equipped every individ- 
ual with the desire and the capacity 
to grow into maturity. This desire is 
evident in every phase of childhood 
life. It particularly shows itself in the 
curiosity of young children. 

“Mommy, why has the man only 
one arm?” While the mother is terribly 
embarrassed by such a blunt and 
“tactless” question, the child thinks of 
it as a perfectly proper, in fact, neces- 
sary inquiry. Up to this time he has 
known only people with two arms. A 
new situation has suddenly arisen and 
the child wants to orient himself in 
a world in which there are apparently 
some individuals with only one arm. 

“Mommy, Lois says they have a 
new baby in their house. Where do 
babies come from?” Heretofore the 
existence of people had simply been 
taken for granted. A new person, 
however, who evidently did not exist 
before, has made his appearance. 
What could be more natural than the 
desire to know where he came from. 

Every question that a child raises 
is his attempt to enlarge the circle of 
his experiences. The manner and the 
content of the answers he receives de- 
termines whether this natural tend- 
ency towards eventual maturity and 
independence is encouraged or sty- 
mied. 
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The eagerness of children to join 
groups, whether they are sponsored by 
the church, the school, the commu- 
nity, or the neighborhood gang, is an- 
other indication of the driving desire 
for new experiences outside the home 
and the immediate family. The child 
discovers that the world is wider than 
his own backyard. 

The public school introduces the 
child to a world of intellectual values 
which, for many children, differs fun- 
damentally from the values that are 
stressed at home. 

Undoubtedly the most potent factor 
in “untying the apron strings” is the 
pull of the other sex. The boy friend 
or the girl friend is invested with a 
wealth of tender feelings that were 
formerly reserved for the members of 
the family, particularly father and 
mother. The mood of the partner at 
last night’s dance is far more impor- 
tant than the feelings of father and 
mother who were considerably exer- 
cised over the late hours the children 
kept. Slowly, gradually children grow 
into maturity. 


Failure to achieve maturity 

Some children hesitate to move into 
this wider world. A few reject inde- 
pendence altogether. In almost every 
case they come from homes in which 
the parents themselves are insecure. 
If parents themselves experience the 
world as a dangerous place, they can- 
not instill confidence and self-reliance 
in their children. 

They may try to hide their own in- 
security behind a mask of stern au- 
thoritarianism. “You can’t talk to your 
father like that. I don’t know what 
your grandfather would have done if I 
had dared to say such things to him 
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when I was a boy.” Such a father 
feels as ill at ease with his own child 
as he does with everybody else. 

Fearful parents will try to protect 
their children against those experi- 
ences of which they are afraid them- 
selves. These experiences are fre- 
quently of a physical nature—swim- 
ming, camping, going on a trip, riding 
in an airplane. Other anxiety produc- 
ing situations are of a more subtle 
nature and may extend to business 
and social relationships or’ marital 
matters. 

It is generally true that forms of 
behavior that appear on the surface 
as petty tyranny or sheer nonsense are 
born of fear. The insecure parent will 
not permit the child to enter into new 
situations or proceed beyond carefully 
posted “safety zones.” 


SOME PARENTS seek compensations 
for their own disappointments in the 
lives of their children. 

Arthur was a talented musician and 
wanted to enter a conservatory upon 
the completion of his high school 
course. His father was unalterably 
opposed to the idea. 

“Do you want to starve to aeeth 
or spend the rest of your life giving 
violin lessons?” Arthur’s father argued. 
“It’s not going to be easy for me, but 
I will send you to college and medical 
school. There is no finer profession in 
the world than medicine.” 

The truth is that Arthur’s father 
had always wanted to be a physician. 
At this late date the medical career 
of his son is to compensate him for 
the disappointment in his own life. 

Parents whose marriage has been 
unhappy aré’ apt to foster an exces- 
sive dependence in their children. 
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“Your father never really loved me as 
a wife wants to be loved, but you 
* must always think that your mother 
is a wonderful woman and there is 
nobody quite like her. You, my child, 
are all I have in this world.” 

Such a mother finds it very difficult 
to release her child from his state of 
dependence. The child, on the other 
hand, can be quite conscious of the 
great need the mother has of him. 
This awareness can go so far that even 
the thought of leaving home or getting 
married appears like a betrayal of 
mother. 


Excessive dependence 

A characteristic sign of excessive 
dependence is a sense of mixed devo- 
tion and resentment. Such a person 
is at times quite conscious of the fact 
that a parent has dominated his life to 
‘a greater extent than anyone has a 
| right to control the life of another 
person. As soon as he begins to feel 
annoyance, however, he is overcome 
by a deep sense of guilt and remorse. 

“Shame on me, even to think it,” 
he berates himself. “Mom has always 
been so good to me. She would gladly 
give her life for me. What has pos- 
sessed me to doubt, even for a 
moment, that she is the best, the 
sweetest, the most unselfish woman in 
the whole world?” 

Much of the sickly sentimentalism 
that is dispensed on “Mother’s Day” 
is the product of this exceedingly 
common conflict. 

An emotionally dependent person 
permits the “idea” of father or mother 
to rule his life. He is always unhappy 
away from home and speculates how 
“mom and dad are getting along.” If 
the parents are actually ill, such con- 
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cern is, of course, natural and proper. 
But if there is nothing specifically 
wrong this anxiety indicates very 
clearly that parent and child have 
never learned to live apart from each 
other. 


Dependent children never realize 
that their judgment may be just as 
correct and valid as that of their par- 
ents. While they do by no means al- 
ways abide by the wishes of their 
parents, every departure creates an 
intense emotional conflict. 


“Here I am at a dance, though 
mom never approved of dances and 
movies. I must be a bad person to do 
deliberately something that mother al- 
ways said was wrong. I should have 
respected her wishes.” 


This can lead to acute emotional 
suffering. Yet the one, obviously cor- 
rect solution never occurs to these 
parent-bound people. They cannot 
concede that their parents’ views 
about movies and dances may have 
been wrong or antiquated, and that 
they have as much right to their opin- 
ions as father and mother had to their 
differing points of view. Even if they 
occasionally rebel against this domi- 
nation of their lives by “remote con- 
trol,” they cannot rid themselves of 
the notion that “mother is always 
right.” 


This orientation can play havoc 
with a successful marriage relation- 
ship, for the husband does not share 
the exaggerated ideas of the wisdom 
and infallibility of the parents-in-law. 
The wife, in turn, will resent the “dis- 
respect” of the partner for her par- 
ents. Raw material for innumerable 
quarrels and misunderstandings lies 
ready at hand. 
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Solution of the conflict 

The solution is never easy. And it 
is rarely completely successful. People 
do not readily free themselves from 
a domination that literally began 
while they were still in the cradle and 
that is tied up with some of the most 
tender emotions of the human heart. 

If the conflict between dependence 
and freedom creates an actual prob- 
lem in the life of an individual, he 
should seek the guidance of an experi- 
enced counselor, pastor, teacher, or 
physician. A candid discussion will 
often help to clarify the issue. 

Ultimately, however, every person 
must find his own way. He should 
remember that the commandment to 
“honor” father and mother does not 
compel us to surrender our own judg- 
ment or our moral responsibility to 
someone else. 

“Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s,” St. Paul writes in I Corinth- 
ians 3:23. No human person, not even 
father or mother, dare monopolize our 
lives or control them. Our marriage 
partner, our children, our friends, our 
church, community, and nation have 
legitimate claims upon us that must 
not be minimized in the interest of 
only one individual. To serve our 
parents, to care for them, to cherish 
and respect them is one thing. To 
surrender our God-given individuality 
and independence is another. 

We may think of our relationship 
to our parents in somewhat the same 
manner in which St. Paul described 
the place of the law and the gospel 
in the life of a Christian: “The heir, 
as long as he is child differeth in noth- 
ing from a servant, though he is lord 
of all.” 

After the childhood days are past 
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the individual must assert his inde- 
pendence. For then “we are no more 
servants but sons.” (Galatians 4). 


QUESTIONS 


1. How much of your desire to help 
your own children avoid mistakes and 
injury can be traced to healthy concern 
and how much to your own insecurities? 
Where can you draw the line between 
the two? 

2. How can you prepare yourself to 
guide your own children into a mature 
independence? 

3. Describe some adult whom you 
know who is obviously tied to his par- 
ents’ “apron strings.” Now examine your- 
self to see how many of this person’s 
characteristics you can discover in your- 
self. 

4. Do you feel that the usual celebra- 
tion of Mother’s Day is a healthy reac- 
tion or a conscience-salver? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Hymns: 
“Bless the Four Corners 
House,” C.Y.H. 256 
“O Thou Whose Gracious Presence 
BlestmGiYeHy 257, 
“Lord of Life and King of Glory,” 
C.S.B. 418 
“Holy Father, in Thy Mercy,” C.S.B. 
500 
Scripture: 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 
Ephesians 5:22-6:9 
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FOOTBALL'S elder statesman 


By Leslie Conrad Sie 


HE only _ father-mother-son 

C eootvai coaching staff in the 

United States is at Susque- 

hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., a 
United Lutheran Church college. 


The staff is composed of three 
members of that famous football fam- 
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ily—the Stagg’s: Head Coach, Amos 
Alonzo, Jr.; Assistants, his father and 
motber, Dr. and Mrs. A. A., Sr. 

Youll be interested in learning the 
ages of the assistant coaches: Father 
A. A. is 90; Mother is 77. 

Youll also be interested in know- 
ing that the Stagg family has been in 
the football coaching business for 62 
years. 
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Ir ALL BEGAN way back in the 
1880's when Amos Alonzo entered 
Yale University at New Haven, Conn. 
Fortunately, he was blessed with 
plenty of brain and brawn—and he 
knew how to use both of them. 

He was a classy baseball pitcher, 
leading Yale to five successive cham- 
pionships. He was just as classy on 
the football field, in fact, so classy 
that the immortal football figure, Wal- 
ter Camp, picked A. A. as a member 
of his first All-American football team. 

Even though A. A. was a whiz- 
bang on the.athletic field, he felt the 
desire to prepare himself for the gos- 
pel ministry. So he turned his atten- 
tion to theological studies at Yale Di- 
vinity School until the day in 1890 
when he was offered the job as di- 
rector of physical education at the In- 
ternational YMCA College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

He accepted the job, which, by the 
way, made him the first director of a 
college physical education program in 
the United States. 

A. A. has often been questioned 
about his sudden change of mind— 
from the field of religion to the field 
of sports. 

“Nothing violent happened,” Coach 
Stagg explains. “I have no regrets for 
having made the change. Of course, 
when a man lives 90 years, he has to 
admit of many mistakes. But devot- 
ing my life to physical education was 
not one of them. 

“T see no great stepdown from the 
ministry to coaching young men. Both 
are useful fields. Man is composed of 
body and soul. I elected to approach 
the spiritual through the avenue of 
making youngsters aware of the nobil- 
ity of the bodies God gave them. 


Twenty 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, Sr. and Jr. 


“T had intended to become a min- 
ister. But I wasn’t completely satisfied 
within myself that I could be a good 
pulpit man. I was afraid that my ser- 
mons would fall flat. So when the In- 
ternational YMCA College at Spring- 
field offered me the directorship of 
physical education, I took it. 

“I made a promise to God to dedi- 
cate my life to young men. That was 
in 1890.” 

For 62 years he has been true to his 
dedicatory promise. In all, more than 
26,000 young men have been his 
pupils during the past six decades, 
and “no coach has ever had a gradu- 
ate army who remember him with 
such reverence.” . 

Harold Moulton, president of Brook- 
ings Institute, says: “Whenever the 
boys get together, we talk for hours 
about “The Old Man’ and the influ- 
ence he had on us. Then we all go 
home, feeling the better for the ex- 
perience.” * 

A. A. was so successful at Spring- 
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field that in 1892, Dr. W. R. Harper, 


' president of the University of Chi- 


cago, invited him to Chicago to set 
up a similar program. 

For the next 41 years, the Stagg’s 
were coaching at the University of 
Chicago. In 1933 he was “retired’”— 
he was already six years over the reg- 
ular retirement age of 65. 

Following his Chicago retirement, 
the College of the Pacific—suspending 
the rules on the matter of age—hired 
him, and then gloried in his magnifi- 
cent teams for 13 years, yes, until the 
matter called age came up again. 

Now for the last six years, he and 
Mrs. Stagg have been making the trip 
from California each September to 
Selinsgrove, Pa. to assist A. A., Jr. in 
molding together a formidable eleven 
at Susquehanna. And their annual 
fall trips have paid off. 

Last year, Susquehanna was one of 
a handful of college teams to go 
through the entire season undefeated. 
As this article was going to press, they 
still were undefeated for the 1952 sea- 
son. The family coaching staff works 
something like this: A. A., Sr. coaches 


the offense and directs the strategy, 
A. A., Jr. coaches the defense. Mrs. 
A. A., Sr., who never misses a prac- 
tice session or a game, makes notes 
which she brings home for round- 
table discussion after the evening 
meal. During games, she charts all 
the important plays. 

Mrs. A. A., Sr. had a birthday back 
in August. She celebrated the evening 
by taking dictation and typing 17 let- 
ters, which A. A., Sr. signed the next 
morning. Quite a football “triplet!” 


BEFORE WE BRING this to a close, 
we must tell you that A. A., Sr.—with 
Mrs. A. A., Sr.’s help, of course—has 
really carved a niche in football as 
we know it today. He’s the inventor 
of the forward pass, the T-formation 
which — with many variations — has 
turned out to be “the” formation in 
modern football, the tackling dummy, 
the man-in-motion, the sliding offense, 
the spread formation, the flanker, and 
many others. 

When recently queried about retire- 
ment, Coach A. A., Sr. said with a 
smile, “I’m too busy to think about it.” 


® Though Britain and the U. S. share a common language, 
there are, it must be admitted, some obstacles to our mutual under- 


standing. 


A U. S. colonel heard that an English village, near which he had 
been stationed during World War Il, was seeking funds to rebuild 
a church destroyed by bombs. The colonel promptly sent a check 


for $5,000. 


The village was so touched that, when the new church was con- 
secrated, the vicar arranged to have a recording made of the cere- 
mony, to send to the colonel, in the States. 

The colonel invited some friends in to hear the record played for 
the first time, but was understandably disconcerted by the bishop’s 
plea: “Now, let us all thank God for this timely succor.’"—Oliver Lyttle- 


ton, British Colonial Secretary. 
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A fascinating life 
is the reward 


of those who serve as 


God’s Shock Troops 


By Dorothy Satre 


OME of you will soon be scan- 
Some the want ads for a job for 
which you are suited and which 
suits you. Suppose you saw an ad 


like this: 


HELP WANTED: MALE OR FEMALE 


Wanted: Young man or woman for a 
position with an international scope; must 
have a well-integrated personality in a 
healthy body and be willing to travel. 
Security in old age is promised. Desire to 
share his Christian faith and Christian 
knowledge with other people is of primary 
importance. The work is hard. The re- 
wards are many. 


Sounds like an ideal job, doesn’t it? 
Surely it would be worth looking into! 
But wait a minute! What is the 
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work? What skills are they looking 
fore? It says nothing about education 
or training. That’s a bit unusual, but 
they probably know what they want. 
Now close your eyes for a moment. 
Say to yourself the word “missionary.” 
What do you see? Someone almost 
too vague to be a person? But if you 
were to do the same thing with the 
word “soldier,” you would have no - 
trouble visualizing a man dressed in 
a special uniform and doing a par- 
ticular job. The difference here re- 
sults from the fact that you know 
what a soldier is and does, and you 
probably don’t know what a mission- 
ary is and does. 
. Another reason why it is so diffi- 
cult to picture a missionary is that so 
many types of people are missionaries 
and that missionaries do so many 
things. A list of the people on the for- 
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LEARNING NEW CUSTOMS and people is 
one of the rewards of the missionary. 
Above Argentine Luther leaguers enjoy an 
“asado” or barbecue. 


eign mission field would include all 
the following: 
"ministers 
evangelists 
linguists 
Moslem workers 
radio technicians 
airplane mechanics 
rural evangelistic worker 
agricultural scientist 
builders 
civil engineers 
garage managers 
social workers 
youth workers 
bookkeepers 
industrial workers 
doctors 
registered nurses 
public health specialists 
hospital administrators 
theological seminary professors 
college professors 
high school teachers 
grammar schoo! teachers 
kindergarten teachers 
parish workers’ training school 
teachers 
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religious education workers 
student workers 
business managers 


You can name almost any job and 
a foreign missionary is doing it. Nat- 
urally the largest part of the work is 
done by ministers and women evan- 
gelists but we shall discuss some of 
the more specialized types of workers 
who are not usually thought of as 
missionaries. Suppose we pick a few 
at random out of this list. 


Wantep: Builder. 

This job is in Liberia, where build- 
ing conditions bear a striking simi- 
larity to those in America: Materials 
are hard to get and skilled laborers 
difficult to find. 

Years ago, when anyone had a con- 
struction job to do, he used native 
materials, mud and thatch, and he 
simply made arrangements with a 
chief who provided all the men 
needed. That, of course, was a form 
of slavery and is no longer allowed. 

Under old methods, for instance, it 
would take seven years to prepare the 
bricks for one institution of moderate 
size. Now new techniques, new mate- 
rials for use in tropical climates, mod- 
ern machinery are being introduced 
as rapidly as the mission can afford 
them and as men can be trained in 
Liberia to use and operate them. 

A builder on this field puts up mis- 
sionary homes, keeps them in repair, 
will build the new Phebe Hospital, 
takes care of schools and dispensaries. 
But he must adjust himself to the 
tempo of the country and its inhab- 
itants and he must also satisfy the 
church at home with the progress he 
is making. Only a man consecrated to 
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God can be equal to the preesires 
that surround him. 


WantTeED: Garage Manager. 

At the time this article was being 
written, the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions was looking for a man to 
go to India for a position of this kind. 

In those areas where we do mis- 
sion work there are few or no service 
stations or service men. Each mission- 
ary has to have a driver who must 
also be able to keep the car in good 
condition. With the growing number 
of cars and special mobile equipment, 
there is great need for having some- 
one responsible for the whole job. 
He would have to be an expert me- 
chanic, able and willing to teach the 
young men of India how to take the 
best possible care of the automobiles 
belonging to the mission. He would 
have to see that they became good 
mechanics. 

He would have to show in his daily 
life, in his contacts with his fellow- 
Christians and his non-Christian 
neighbors that Jesus Christ was the 
Light of his life. 


WantTep: Student Worker. 


A young man from one of our con- 
gregations in Ohio was part of the 
headquarters staff with the occupation 
forces in Japan. One day he hap- 
pended to ride in the elevator with 
General MacArthur, who asked him 
how he liked Tokyo, His reply was, 
“Not as well as Toledo.” He came 
home and returned to college and to 
his preparation for the ministry with 
the feeling that if he never saw Japan 
again it would be too soon. In the 
meantime a girl from that congrega- 
tion was preparing to teach school. 
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He came one day to a realization that 
if he could serve the army in Japan, 
he could serve Christ there, too. This 
young couple made their decision to 
go as missionaries to that country 
which was passing through so des- 
perate a political and economic up- 
heaval. 

The young people in Japan are sub- 
ject to tremendous pressure from their 
traditional feudal background and 
from communist agitators. Christian- 
ity can be the great leveling and leav- 
ening influence among these Japanese 
youth. If we think our universities in 
this so-called Christian country need 
student centers and student pastors, 
how much more do they need one in 
Tokyo with its thousands of students. 

Norman and Barbara Nuding are 
now student workers in the university 
at Tokyo. With their Japanese col- 
leagues they are holding services, 
teaching the Bible, demonstrating 
Christian home life. 

WantTep: Teachers and those to 
train teachers. 

A student wrote to a_ teacher, 
“Through your serious, humorous, sin- 
cere, and modest way of teaching and 
studying, I find myself to be taken 
into the heart of the love of our 
Lord.” 


WantTeED: Doctors and nurses. 


Where terrible diseases are being 
treated by witch doctors or where the 
ordinary medical and sanitary needs 
of a community are not cared for, the 
trained missionary brings a twofold 
remedy. To Christian mission stations 
all over the world people come for the 
relief of their bodily ills. But they 
come again for remedies that do not 
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_ come in pills or injections. They have 
‘learned to know Jesus. 


WANTED: Young men and women 
trained in business procedures. 


Too often in the past the energies 
of trained ministers, nurses, teachers 
have had to be expended on admin- 
istrative details that can be done bet- 
ter by those with the proper special- 
ized education. 

Perhaps you are still thinking that 
the missionary is a special type of 
person. That just is not true. There 
is room for the quiet, retiring person 
and for the vigorous leader, the sym- 
pathetic and the business-like, the one 
who works with individuals and the 
one who has organizational talent. He 
is a special type of person only in 
his love for “all God’s chillen” and 
his passion for saving souls. The 
Board of Foreign Missions gives the 
following description of the work on 
the six fields of our church. Consider 
how many different kinds of people 
are needed to do it. 

In Argentina—a missionary’s work 
is very much like that of a home 
missionary here in North America. He 
has to go out and find people in their 
homes and cultivate their interest in 
the life of the church. 

In British Guiana—the work consists 
in shepherding a great many congre- 
gations, supervising school work and 
conducting grass roots evangelistic 
services among the non-Christians, 
mostly in towns and villages. 

In India—the church is established 
and there is a great deal of educa- 
tional work which our missionaries 
are called upon to supervise. We need 
teachers in our college and they must 
be well-qualified with post-graduate 
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degrees. There is much large-scale 
evangelistic work, in which mission- 
aries tour a sizeable territory with 
trained bands of men and women for 
preaching, for personal work, and for 
dispensary service to the sick. Mis- 
sionaries in this work speak to grouns 
of 500 or 1,000 people, sometimes 
more. 

In Japan—there is a great need for 
Christian kindergarten supervisors. 
There is also a field for highly-quali- 
fied women teachers, preferably with 
post-graduate degrees. A large boys’ 
school calls for men who have edu- 
cational training. And always there is 
need for ordained men for evangelis- 
tic work. Our social service work 
there is among the best maintained 
by any of the churches. 

In Liberia—we work among a prim- 
itive people. Conditions are rugged 
and call for people who have strong 
faith and much fortitude. Men for 
evangelistic work and for medical 
work are needed. We always need 
nurses, who have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to bring the enlightenment of 
healthy living to the women and chil- 
dren of the jungle. School teachers 
are especially needed, for the mission 
has great difficulty in keeping up a 
sufficient teaching force on the grade 
school level. 


LET US RETURN to the “want ad” 
again. “The rewards are many,” it 
states. You will have to prepare your- 
self for some vocation or profession. 
The prospective missionary has much 
help along this line from his church. 
The ULC Board of Education, the 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, your own 
synod and congregation are alert to 
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the needs and ready to supply advice 
and sometimes monetary aid to those 
who have made a definite decision. 
“There is no place for the profes- 
sionally second-best in the service of 
the church.” 

But “rewards”? you are asking. 
Well, no one becomes a missionary 
just for the sake of travel, but the 
foreign missionary does see a good 
deal of the world. 

How about compensation? The 
basic principle for determining mis- 
sionaries’ salaries is to provide them 
with salaries that are comparable with 
those of pastors and church workers 
in this country and that will enable 
them to live on the field so that their 
service may be effective. The basic 
salaries are adjusted according to the 
rate of exchange and the cost of living 
in that area of the world. There are 
numerous allowances. “Security in old 
age” is provided by a pension. The 
missionary’s manner of living must be 
adjusted to the place and the people 
with whom he serves. But in general 
the missionary lives on a plane simi- 
lar to that of the average minister, 
social worker, or teacher anywhere. 

Would you like to be famous? Many 
missionaries have had honorary de- 
grees bestowed upon them by col- 
leges. And scan this partial list of 
medals and honors awarded to some 
of our missionaries: 


Kaiser-i-Hind medal from the gov- 
ernment for conspicuous service to the 
people of India to: Dr. Anna S. Kug- 
ler, Dr. Lydia Woerner, Rev. Dr. J. 
Roy Strock, Rev. G. Maymond Haaf, 
Dr. Edith Eykamp. 


“Order of the Sacred Treasure” for 
conspicuous service in the education 
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of the youth of Japan to: Rey. Dr. 
L. S. G. Miller, Rev. Dr. M. L. Stire- 
walt. 


“Knight Commander in the Liberian 
Humane Order of African Redemp- 
tion’’ for outstanding service to the 
people of Liberia to: Rev.-Dr. L. W. 
Slifer. 


Medal for medical service to the 
people of Liberia to: Dr. Earl Reber, 
Miss Esther Bacon, R.N. 


Public recognition of thanks for 
self-sacrificing helpfulness given to 
crash victims at Sanoyea, Liberia to: 
Miss K. Marie Jensen, R.N., Miss Elsie 
Otto, Rev. Gordon C. Lindemann. 


Do you want to give your children 
every advantage and opportunity? A 
study made not long ago of the back- 
grounds of men and women in Who’s 
Who showed that the largest percent- 
age came from missionary parents. 

Dr. Lowel Yund, with his wife, re- 
cently completed his third year in 
Africa as a medical missionary. He 
was born on that continent of mis- 
sionary parents and he made a spe- 
cial trip to the village in which he 
had been born. When he arrived, the 
people came to greet him, bearing 
white gifts—a white goat, a white hen, 
white eggs. Their gifts were white 
to show that their hearts were clean 
toward their honored guest. 

Dr. Yund was. distressed that he 
had brought no. gifts to. return to 
them. Then he suddenly thought, “I 
don’t come empty-handed. I come to 
bring them the gift of life eternal, as 
I tell them about Christ, the Saviour, 
through whom their souls can become 
white as snow.” 

Now close your eyes again. Do you 
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see a clearer picture of a missionary? 
Do you perhaps see yourself? 


SUGGESTIONS 


As soon as the leader is selected for 
this topic, he should start his advance 
preparations. He should carefully read 
The Lutheran, The Foreign Missionary, 
and Lutheran Woman's Work for articles 
and pictures concerning the life and 
work of missionaries. Do not overlook 
newspapers and secular magazines as 
source material. Use some ingenuity in 
preparing. posters or blackboard displays 
showing the ULC mission fields and list- 
ing job opportunities. Write to the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 231 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., or 
to the Women’s Missionary 
Society, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., for the 
folders. “Our Mission Fields 
Are Calling You, “So You 
Want to be a Missionary,” 
and other material. 


The topic may be presented in its 
entirety by one person or you may use 
a team, with one person reading the 
“want ads,” another the description of 
the work on the fields, another the “re- 
wards.” Be sure, however, that the whole 
team faces the rest of the group and 
that each person has had time to read 
his part in advance and then does it so 
that every member of the meeting can 
hear. 


How about writing a letter to a mis- 
sionary on each field right at the meet- 
ing? Missionaries are always glad to 
hear from Luther leaguers. Just tell what 
your congregation and league are doing. 
Pass the letters around and let everyone 
add a paragraph. Put groups at six 
tables, one for each field. 


If you decide to do this, be sure to 
have some stationery and pens. You can 
get special 10¢ air mail stationery at 
any post office which can go to any 
part of the world. The addresses can be 
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@ You have to be 
little to belittle —Balti- 
more Beacon. 


found in the back of every issue of 
Lutheran Woman's Work or The For- 
eign Missionary. But, please, don’t 
everybody write to the first name in each 
field. Pick different ones. 


In your worship service use the Old 
Testament passage from Isaiah 6:1-8 and 
at least one of the following New Testa- 
ment passages: Matthew 28:18-20; Acts 
9:1-6; Acts 16:9-10. Be sure the per- 
sons who are to read them have ample 
opportunity to go over them ahead of 
time. 

If you meet where there is no piano 
or no pianist, why not read the hymns 
in unison? The following are suggested; 
use any or all of them: 

“O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee,” CYH 195, 
PSH 88. 

“Just As I Am, Thine Own 
To Be,” CYH 81. 

“We Would Be Building,” 
CYH 234. 

“Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Gates of 
Brass,” CYH 276, CSB 216. 

“Spread, O Spread, Thou Mighty 
Word!” PSH 120, CSB 166. 


Why not have intercessory prayer after 
each of the “wanted” paragraphs, pray- 
ing that God will find the workers and 
praying for all the missionaries who are 
doing that kind of work. The devotional 
leader can do it himself or in advance 
ask each to give one prayer. 

Close your meeting with the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, we pray thy divine guid- 
ance upon each of us in all our lives. Es- 
pecially at this time we pray thou wilt 
help us in our choice of a life work. We 
pray that our talents and energies may be 
directed by thy Holy Spirit. Lead us in 
our choice of vocation that whatever we 
do may honor thee. Help us to see 
clearly the needs of the world and the 
opportunities in thy Kingdom. Guide us 
in meeting them. Amen. 
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BEWARE 


of strange MEN and women 


By Hugh E. Baumgartner 


of mine used to fill me with 

amazement as I contemplated 
the seemingly inexhaustible energy 
with which she toured all the dress 
shops in town. She carefully looked 
through all the stacks. She studiously 
tried on what seemed to be her style. 
She gave serious consideration to 
whether the color did the most for 
her eyes and complexion. Seemingly 
endless hours were spent on selecting 
just one dress. 


{ TEEN-AGE GIRL FRIEND 


That girl friend had a lot in com- 
mon with a fellow I met recently who 
was looking for a car to take to col- 
lege. He told me he had spent sev- 
eral weeks going from car lot to car 
lot over the city. He had to make sure 
that he got the very best buy possible. 
He would listen to the motor. He 
would examine the paint job. He 
would drive around several blocks to 
get the feel of the car under con- 
sideration. If possible, he would learn 
to whom it had belonged before. 

In order to guarantee satisfaction 
with a car and in order not to be 
disappointed in a new dress this pair 
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, were willing to spend hours and days 
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in the selection. Yet, when it comes 
to the matter of choosing a life part- 
ner, many young people are willing 
to jump to quick conclusions. Too 
many fail to realize that a marriage 
mate cannot be traded in for a new 
model or hung back on the shelf when 
he or she becomes a little worn. 

Frequently all that seems neces- 
sary in a mate is that he be dashing 
and handsome, or that she be a vis- 
ion of beauty. Such easily satisfied 
people should recall the young man 
who when asked where his wife got 
her lovely complexion, replied, “At 
the corner drug store!” 

You lasses would do well to wait 
at least until you have known the 
stranger of “one enchanted evening” 
long enough to see how he looks in 
the daylight. It would be smart, too, 
to see him in work clothes, without 
benefit of shave, at the end of a hard 
day before he has had the opportu- 
nity to get all polished up. 

And fellows, if you are all agog 
over the little lady’s lovely curls, take 
a tip and arrange a long walk through 
the rain. You may be in for a big 
“let down.” 

Of course mere appearance is not 
the most important physical consider- 
ation. This is indicated by the in- 
creasing number’ of states that are 
requiring pre-marital physical exams. 
Many a marriage has been doomed, 
many a heart has been broken, and 
many an unnecessary tragedy has 
been experienced because young cou- 
ples in their short-sighted haste 
haven't taken time to acquaint them- 
selves before marriage with the im- 
portance of such things as blood 
types, hereditary traits, the physical 
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condition of the mate-to-be. 

Most physical obstacles and handi- 
caps can be adjusted to and over- 
come, if understood before marriage. 
But often the psychological effect of 
surprise discoveries after marriage 
have defeated the possibilities of hap- 
piness. Taking time to consult a 
Christian doctor is a valuable invest- 
ment in happiness. 


Looxs AND PHYSICAL attractiveness 
are important. But so are the other 
things around which your successful 
marriage must be built. I remember 
hearing a story about a young man 
who married a girl with a beautiful 
voice. When he first saw his love 
without benefit of makeup, so the 
story goes, he burst into the desperate 
plea, “Sing, darling, sing!” Oftimes 
the initial allure of courtship passes 
with the years, and if there is nothing 
more than physical attractiveness upon 
which the marriage is based it be- 
comes doomed. 

On the other hand these very at- 
tractive qualities may be enhanced 
with the years, provided they have 
the support of other personality bene- 
fits that will develop through mutual 
sharing. Those other qualities that 
underwrite the value of external 
beauty, and actually surpass it in the 
maturing experience of marriage, 
might be listed as personal attitudes 
and interests. 

What do you know about your 
young man’s generosity? Have you 
measured it by the candy he brings 
and the flowers he sends, or by more 
revealing means? Perhaps you should 
take the time to observe his consider- 
ateness. How does he behave toward 
children and old persons, towards 
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people not of his immediate circle— 
those who may be richer or poorer? 
Considerateness is evidence that one is 
not self-centered, and that is a better 
guage of generosity than just the fa- 
vors he shows you. After all, he may 
be trying to win you just to satisfy a 
selfishness rather than because he 
really loves you. 

How does he stand up under pres- 
sure? Have you had the opportunity 
to watch him when the going is 
rough? Does he lose his temper? Does 
he give up in easy discouragement? 
Does he have the ability to take things 
in stride? One’s courage and faith 
really aren't thoroughly tested in the 
pleasantness of moonlight and roses. 
It is in the competitive clash of 
everyday living that you can’ best see 
him for what he is. 

As for interests, they may be de- 
ceiving too. A trip or two to church 
to impress you doesn’t mean that your 
“Ideal” has high ideals himself. It 
could be that the sparkle you note in 
his eye at the symphony, when the 
conductor waves his baton, isn’t so 
much in anticipation of the music to 
come as that it reminded him for a 
moment of casting with his favorite 
rod and reel. 

That look of admiration that fills his 
face at the sight of the gracefulness 
of a ballerina may have been caused 
by the memory of his own coordina- 
tion with which he hit that long drive 
at the golf course. 

Take time to really understand each 
other’s interests in order to determine 
whether you will be able to share 
many enjoyable hours of companion- 
ship, or be forced':to endure the 
separations of conflicting interests. 

Though scripture directs that one is 
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Partuer Posschilities 


1. Do you belong to the same de- 
nomination? 

2. Do you have similar religious 
convictions? 

3. Are you within five years of 
being the same age? 

4. Are your educational back- 
grounds of sufficient equality that you 
can have an intelligent understand- 
ing of each other's interests? 

5. Do you have some common 
constructive interests that you both 
find valuable? 

6. Are your social backgrounds 
of sufficient similarity that you enjoy 
the same types of people and pas- 
times? 

7. Do you respect his or her par- 
ents and find them pleasant associ- 
ates? 

8. Do you both want children? 

9. Is he or she the kind of person 
that you want to be the parent of 
your children? 

10. Do you find real joy in mak- 
ing him or her happy? 


If you can answer at least eight of 
these with “yes,” and be sure of your 
answer, then you’ve made a good be- 
ginning. 

Are there any of the above ques- 
tions that you think unimportant? If 
so, why? 

What further questions would you 
ask in making your choice of a life 
partner? 


to leave father and mother and cleave 
to husband or wife, it doesn’t recom- 
mend uprooting family ties., It is 
merely defining priorities and respon- 
sibilities. Actually a marriage should 
be a harmonjous. relationship invo'v- 
ing not only bride and groom but the 
families of both. 
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You should give this stranger in 
syour life opportunity to mix in the 
family circle. His compatibility with 
your family will go a long way to- 
ward determining the level of happi- 
ness that you will be able to attain 
together. 


INASMUCH AS MARRIAGE is an insti- 
tution established by God, ample op- 
portunity should be allowed for a sin- 
cere consideration of your marriage 
in consultation with your pastor. Few 
pastors today will accommodate you 
with a hurried-up wedding. This isn’t 
because they are being difficult. It is 
because of their genuine concern for 
you. They have seen the heartbreak 
of too many marriages launched with- 
out sufficient thought and understand- 
ing of the sacredness involved. 

Remember that, next to your birth 
and death, your marriage will be the 

/ most important thing that will happen 
to you. Therefore, take time to make 
it the most meaningful marriage pos- 
sible. 

Know the one whom you choose 
well enough to be certain that it is 
love and not just infatuation upon 
which you are to build. Don’t keep 
any secrets from one another. Hon- 
esty is not only the best policy, it is 
essential. False pretenses should be 
removed before marriage or they may 
be knocked off later. 

Try to arrive at agreement on basic 
things such as religion, children, and 


finances before marriage. They don’t 
just “take care of themselves” later. 
In fact, they have a way of becoming 
more important after marriage. 

To “beware of strangers” is a must 
in contemplating marriage. 


WORSHIP. 

Hymn 

Scripture: Mark 10:2-9 

Prayer: Most loving Father, who in thy 
wisdom didst institute marriage, help 
us that we may catch a glimpse of the 
glorious possibilities that thou didst 
intend should be enjoyed therein. Give 
us seriousness of thought as pertains 
to this holy. relationship, and guide us 
in the contemplation of that which 
makes for successful married life. 

We pray that thou wilt bless those 

who have entered into marriage. Keep 
their love strong and pure. Bolster 
our homes with thy presence that they 
may cement the fabric of society and 
be true nurseries of heaven. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


TOPIC PRESENTATION 

The article should be read thought- 
fully by the leader in advance of the 
meeting. At the meeting a summary of 
the article may be presented by some- 
one who can do so seriously and con- 
vincingly. This should serve as a thought 
started to be followed by a discussion 
using the questions under “Partner Pos- 
sibilities.” 

For better understanding, the boys 
might make suggestions of requisites they 
think important in selecting a girl, and 
vice-versa. 


® The record indicates that political morality reflects, rather 
than shapes, the society in which it operates and that, more per- 
tinently, it is naive in the extreme to expect from politicians a far 
different ethical standard from that which prevails throughout the 


country.—H. H. Wilson. 
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Dr. R. R. Belter 


says 


Yes! 


HE editor of LurHer Lire 
(Gm that an article be writ- 
ten for youth on the subject, 
“Can a Lutheran Be a Fundamental- 
ist.” His request stated that “the def- 
inition of a fundamentalist here is a 
person who makes a literal interpreta- 
tion of scriptures,” and asks the dis- 
cussion be limited to this one point. 


We were glad of that, because 
when the word “fundamentalist” is 
mentioned, a dozen thoughts come to 
mind. Fundamentalism, historically, is 
a reaction to Modernism, Liberalism, 
Naturalism, etc. As I read the letter, 
I took it that what was wanted was 
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Can a Li 


A FUNDA 


Background for an arre 
Luther League session is provic 
ing differing points of view. 


Dr. R. R. Belter is presiden 
John D. Newpher is pastor « 
N. J. He is a former fellow of 


an article which was to stress a scrip- 
tural view which is more “literal” than 
it is “liberal.” And it is this which 
will concern us. 


No Lutheran interpretation follows 
an exact “literal” interpretation 
throughout; it follows a literal inter- 
pretation only where the Bible itself 
calls for and demands such an inter- 
pretation (as in the words of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper), but 
interprets the Bible figuratively where 
such a figurative language of the Bible 
demands and asks it (as when Christ 
called Herod a “fox”; also, in one 
place the Bible calls Jesus “The Lion 
of Judah,” and in another place it 
refers to the “Devil as a roaring lion,” 
etc.). Space forbids us to go into the 
subject of hermeneutics, and other re- 


(Continued on page 38). 
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eran Be 


=NTALIST 


and informative debate at a 


1 these two articles represent- 


he Wartburg Synod. The Rev. 


Lutheran church in Camden, 


idelphia Seminary. 


NE of the most crucial issues 
O in Christianity today concerns 

what the Word of God really 
is. Probably nothing stands in the 
way of Christian unity, and also of 
Lutheran unity, more than the various 
interpretations concerning the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures. And it is the 
men who insist that only those who 
accept this or that particular inter- 
pretation of the Word of God are 
really Christian “who are adding to 
the divisiveness of the church. 

In the forefront of these men are 
those who insist that the scriptures 
were verbally inspired—that is that 
God “dictated” to inspired men his 
Word—and that every jot and tittle of 
the scriptures must be absolutely ac- 
cepted. 

Lutherans cannot be fundamental- 
ists and be true to their historical 
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The Rev. John D. Newpher 


says 


No! 


background, their unique understand- 
ing of the Gospel, their emphasis on 
Christian liberty. We find that Lu- 
ther himself was not a fundamentalist, 
for he rated the various books of the 
Bible according to the way they set 
forth Christ. For example, he had a 
poor opinion of the book of James 
because of its emphasis on good 
works. 

As soon as you begin to compare 
or to rate scripture you are no longer 
a fundamentalist, for fundamentalism 
requires that since every part of scrip- 
ture is the Word of God, every part 
of the Bible must be equal to every 
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other part. 


Crux of, the issue 

Right here we come to the whole 
crux of fundamentalism. It is inter- 
esting to note how many fundamen- 
talists who insist on the literal inter- 
pretation of some particular passage 
often hedge and use specious argu- 
ments to get out of the literal inter- 
pretation of other passages. They use 
historical arguments, claiming what 
was the Word of God for one age 
is not the Word for another age. Thus 
they will say that the old law of re- 
taliation—an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth—has been super- 
seded by Christ’s law of love. 

But this approach, by its insistence 
on verbal inspiration, means that 
God’s message has not always been 
the same. It makes God change his 
mind. 

There are others of us who would 
say rather that God’s message has al- 
ways been the same, but man’s ability 
to grasp and accept that message has 
grown and increased. Thus the law 
of retaliation is an evidence of man’s 
inability or unwillingness to accept 
God’s revelation. Thus the law of re- 
taliation is the mingling of the Word 
of God and the words of men. God’s 
Word may have been more simply 
revealed in olden time, but it cannot 
have differed in spirit. If we believe 
that, we offend against the nature of 
God. 


CHRISTIANITY IS A MEETING, a rela- 
tion established between man and 
God. Since man is too weak and too 
sinful to find God by himself, or even 
to initiate the process, God must ini- 
tiate this meeting. He does this 
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through revelation—the activity of 
God in time and history. The peak 
of that revelation is Jesus Christ. Jesus 
is in the final analysis the Word of 
God, for he only perfectly sets forth 
the truth of God, his justice, his grace, 
his love. In the Bible we have re- 
corded the account of God’s activity 
in time and history. 

As Lutherans we believe that the 
Word of God is the means of grace. 
But it is the means of grace; it is not 
grace itself. Grace is God’s love as 
incarnated — embodied — in Jesus. 
Therefore while we are to honor and 
respect the Bible, we are not to wor- 
ship it and make it grace itself. 

Thus Christianity is a meeting, a 
contact between man and God. God 
speaks and acts in the life of men. 
Yet in this life that meeting is not 
perfectly consummated. The initiation 
is perfect but the reception is not. By 
that we mean that no one in this life 
is a perfect Christian. But the reason 
no one is a perfect Christian is not 
God’s fault. He does all in his power 
—except to make men his slayes—to 
give men himself. The reason no one 
is a perfect Christian is because the 
tendency towards sin remains in us. 
We become new men in Christ, yet 
the old Adam remains in us. 


There is a good reason why we are 
imperfect Christians. God wants us 
to be in his kingdom, yet he wants us 
to play our part in becoming members 
of that kingdom. Theologians have 
never quite agreed on just how much 
a part God plays and how much a 
part a man plays in the salvation of 
that man’s soul. Yet we believe that 
God always respects human personal- 
ity. He does not override it or en- 
slave it. 
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If he overrode human personality, 
it would mean that “presto” every 
Christian would have full knowledge 
of God’s Word and be a perfect saint. 
Yet we know this just doesn’t happen. 
We have to study the Word of God 
hard to understand it, and that with 
our human intellect. We have to fight 
against evil and fight to do good. 
Certainly God helps us, but we must 
play our part. The reason for all this 
is that God wants us to come to him 
as sons to love him not 
because he says we must, 
but because we have ac- 
cepted his grace. God does 
not override human _per- 


® In Latvia you must 
have a police permit to 
attend church—charge, 


Thus we must believe that the 
Word of God has come to us through 
the words of men. God spoke in time 
and history, through an_ historical 
event in the life of the Israelite na- 
tion, through—perhaps—even dreams 
and visions. But men, even though 
inspired, had to try to figure out what 
God was saying. Some men grasped 
more clearly than others the divine 
message, and as they grasped they 
wrote. When we read the Bible, we 
must be very careful to 
understand what is the 
Word of God—the mes- 
sage of God’s grace, his 
love, his justice, his ethic- 


sonality because he wants $2 each. — Christian al demands—and what is 
sons and not slaves. Herald. the word of men, the 
If this is true in our writer's own opinion or 


own religious lives it is al- 

so true in the whole history of revela- 
tion. As God gradually revealed him- 
self to men, he wanted men to com- 
prehend, to grasp, his truths. Surely 
he must have respected the human 
personality, else he would have given 
us some golden book written in 
heaven. 


Yet as we read Old Testament his- 
tory we see that this process of reve- 
lation was a slow and painful one. 
No prophet merely wrote dictated 
words from heaven. He had to work 
to grasp with his human intellect and 
his human personality what God was 
saying to him. The messages were 
often repeated again and again before 
their significance was understood. 
God did not override human person- 
ality. And sometimes the particular 
man wrote without fully comprehend- 
ing. The initiation of the Spirit was 
perfect, but the reception was not al- 
ways so. 
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immature grasp of “Thus 
saith the Lord.” 
Standard of judgment 

We know that the fundamentalists 
will accuse us of having no perfect 
standard of judgment for determining 
what is the Word, of God and what 
are the words of men. But this is not 
so. For not only did God speak 
through historical events, not only did 
he speak in the law and the prophets, 
but he also spoke in his Incarnate Son. 

Jesus Christ is the Word of God 
in the fullest and deepest sense. In 
Christ we have the complete revela- 
tion of God. 

Thus Jesus is the one definitive 
Word, our standard of judgment of 
what is the Word of God and what is 
the word of men. By this we mean 
that whatever in scripture is in the 
spirit of Christ—his person, teaching, 
life, example, his sacrifice, resurrec- 
tion, enthronement in glory—that is 
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the true Word of God. But what is 
contrary in spirit to all that Christ 
means must surely be the words of 
men, springing from their immature 
grasp of the revelation. God’s message 
must be true to itself. 

If space would allow we could give 
illustration after illustration to show 
what we mean. Three will have to 
suffice. 

In Psalm 137: 8, 9, we read, “O 
daughter of Babylon, who art to be 
destroyed; happy shall be he that re- 
wardeth thee as thou hast served us. 
Happy shall be he that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones.” This is a psalm of hate 
against the Babylonians for taking the 
Jews into captivity. The psalmist says 
that the person who grabs a little 
Babylonion child by its heels and 
dashes out its brains against a rock 
shall be a blessed man. 

Can anyone believe that sentiment 
was God-inspired? Knowing what we 
do of God’s love and mercy, hearing 
the words of our Saviour on Golgotha, 
“Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do,” can we possibly 
believe God would bless anyone who 
did such a thing to an innocent child. 

Let no one beg the question by 
saying that such sentiments were right 
for their time, but have now been 
superseded by Christ’s work. We must 
agree with the idea of gradual reve- 
lation but we must insist that God’s 
revelation must be true to itself. The 
tone of the Old Testament may be 
simpler, but the spirit must be the 
same. 


No, these words are the words of 


men, the words of an embittered re- 
vengeful man who in his immature 
spirituality refused to hear what God 
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was saying to him. (Incidentally, it is 
interesting to note that when our 
Common Service Book was edited, 
these latter words of Psalm 137 were 
not included in the text of the Psalm 
to be read in divine worship.) 

Let us turn to a New Testament il- 
lustration: Acts 5:1-I1. In the days of 
the early church the living was on a 
communal basis. Christians sold their 
possessions and put their money into 
a common treasury and from that 
treasury expenses were paid for the 
whole group. 

A certain couple, Ananias and Sap- 
phira, sold a possession but they 
cheated and held a portion back for 
themselves. Somehow Peter found . 
out about it and accosted Ananias 
when Sapphira was absent. When 
Ananias was accused of lying to the 
Holy Spirit, he fell down dead. So 
far, so good, for we can understand 
how a man in a great emotional strain, 
in fear and trembling, may die. The 
young men took the body out and 
buried it. 

Three hours later Sapphira comes 
in and is challenged by Peter. But 
now Peter is reported as saying some- 
thing more when he catches Sapphira 
in the lie. He tells her that the feet 
of them which have buried her hus- 
band are at the door “and shall carry 
thee out.” And the woman, it is re- 
ported, fell down and died. 

But how could Peter—who had been 
forgiven the most grievous sin of de- 
nying his Lord—say this sort of thing? 
It is-a curse of the deepest kind. The 
poor woman is not even given a 
chance to repent, to confess, to be 
forgiven. Certainly the whole episode 
is contrary to the loving nature of our 
Lord. Certainly it is not in line with 
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} the Word of God with its assurance 
) of repentance, even at the 11th hour. 
Does the Word teach us that every 
man is given a chance to repent or 
does it not so teach? If it does—and 
knowing Christ we know it does—then 
these words must be the words of 
men, whether Peter said them or 
whether the writer of Acts puts them 
in the mouth of Peter. 

One final illustration from the other 
side. In John 8:1-11 we have the 
story of the woman taken in adultery. 
Many Biblical scholars have come to 
believe that this pasage is an inter- 
plotation, that is, it was added to the 
Gospel of John by some other author. 
The Rev. J. R. Dummelow in his 
Commentary says that it is not in the 
author’s style. It breaks the sequence 
of our Lord’s discourses, and is omit- 
ted by most of the ancient authorities. 
Yet whoever wrote it, we must believe 

) that it is inspired for it concurs with 
the spirit of Christ that is revealed 
in the Word of God and to which our 
Christian faith and conscience testify. 
It shows us what Christ is like and 
therefore what kind of God we wor- 
ship and obey. 


IN CONCLUSION we would like to 
emphasize the points made in this 
article: 

1) The Word of God is the means 
of grace. 

2) The initiation of revelation, the 
activity of God is always perfect. 

3) The reception of the revelation 
is not always perfect, since man is not 
perfect. 

4) Yet God does not override hu- 


man personality because he wants 
sons, and not slaves. 

5) The Word of God must always 
be true in spirit to itself age after age. 
It does not change. 

6) Man’s grasp of God’s Word 
progressively has deepened. 

7) But at times in scripture there 
is a mingling of the perfect initiation 
and the imperfect reception. 

8) Christ is the one definitive 
Word of God, perfectly revealing the 
nature, the will, the purpose, the de- 
mands of God. 

9) Christ is the measure of scrip- 
ture. We determine what is the Word 
of God by that which concurs with 
him, his nature, and purposes. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Do some books of the Bible set 
Christ, or his spirit, forth more than 
others? 

a. Consider Esther, Jonah (which is a 
most “Christian” book), Luke, and 
James. 

2. Why doesn’t God give us or make 

us to be perfect Christians? 

a. Consider this matter of human per- 
sonality not being overriden by 
God. 

8. Would you say man’s reception of 
God’s revelation was perfect or imper- 
fect in the following scriptural passages? 
Genesis 4:1-15 


a. 

b. I Samuel 15:1-85 

ce. Psalm 23 

d. I Corinthians 14:34-35 and I Tim- 
othy 2:9-15. 

e. John 14:4-7 


4. Is the law of retaliation a perfect 
revelation for its time, or is it an example 
of human reception? 

5. What do we mean when we say 
Christ is the measure of scripture? 


® Relation of liquor to crime may be clearly seen in a statement 
that two out of three arrests for all offenses, except traffic violations, 
were due to liquor in 1950.—FBI Report. 
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Yes! 


(Continued from page 32) 


Let us stick to a gen- 
idea. 


lated subjects. 
eral “literal versus liberal” 


WuiLe 1x Europe in the summer 
of 1950, an opportunity was provided 
for our team to meet with and speak 
to some pastors and professors from 
the Eastern Zone of Germany. During 
the course of an evening walk with 
two of these men (in Berlin) the dis- 
cussion centered around church at- 
tendance and the type of preaching in 
the Communist Zone where the stress 
and strain of godless opposition was 
so keenly met and felt. 

Among the various things which 
were said, one remark will always be 
remembered: “I preach a simple Bible 
message, omitting all decorations. I 
let the Bible speak for itself. It is 
God’s Word, the Light which gives 
light and gives life. I have discarded 
the intellectual approach entirely, and 
so have my colleagues.” The elo- 
quence of that simple formula con- 
tinues to ring a silver bell in my heart, 
and I have often rethought that con- 
versation. 

The religious thought-channel of 
Germany has, essentially, changed 
twice in the last four centuries. Lu- 
ther definitely discarded “the-pope- 
has-spoken-and-that-is-final” approach 
to matters of doctrine and practice. 
He was through with “the-church-will- 
do-your-thinking-for-you” axiom. 

The men from the East Zone of 
Germany (mentioned above), the 
church which was feeling the heel of 
the conqueror’s boot, were now 
throwing “the Geneva approach” out 
of doors also, the approach which al- 
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lowed for “enlightened human rea- 
son.” And they wondered “why so 
many American theologians were still 
playing with this formula.” 

This “reason” approach allowed for 
every man to ride his own pet little 
theological hobby-horse. Or, as some- 
one so aptly put it, it “permitted men 
to be theological one-arm-drivers, who 
try to keep one hand on the wheel of 
divine authority, while with the other 
they try to encircle, and make love to, 
Miss Reason.” 

The question is quite simple: 
“Where do I have that right?” We 
must accept the scriptures, in their 
entirety, as the inspired Word of God. 
“The Word” will accomplish that 
which God intends it to accomplish, 
in spite of men. “Salvation is of God,” 
all of it. After you heard these and 
other statements from those men, you 
became as much a “literalist” as you 
could. 


MAN NEEDS, and must have, an 
“absolute,” a final appeal. And no 
man’s reasoning can be that. What, 
by man, is “final” today, will be fit 
only for the archives in a few years. 
God’s Word is the same always. It is 
infallible. On that we must stand, or, 
it seems to me, we literally play with 
souls, souls for which God gave his 
very best, his only Son. There is a 
final appeal in law, in medicine, and 
other sciences. BYBy not in Chris- 
tianity? 

It is to be regretted that Hartzell 
Spence (in Look) «will throw doubts 
by speaking of 50,000 errors. in the 
Bible. One wishes that he might have 
stated, as he probably meant, that 
there are “variant readings.” As it is, 
people have become confused and 
have questioned. I think that the 
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author of “One Foot in Heaven” must 
have had “the other foot in my 
mouth,” because his article did leave 
“many in a mess.” 

As far as this writer is concerned, 
the Bible is the Word of God, in its 
entirety, because the text which says 
that “All scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God,” and the places which 
speak a woe upon those who add to 
or subtract from the chapters (Reve- 
lation 22:18, 19; Proverbs 30:6), are 
my reproof and my warning to stop 
meddling with his perfection. It is not 
necessary to go into the mechanics of 
inspiration here. Suffice to say, God 
gave those chapters. 

AnD THAT BrBLE should be allowed 
to speak for itself. We accord the 
courtesy of explanation of any state- 
ment in any book to the person who 


_wrote the book. The author knows 


best what he had in mind when he 
wrote the words. Shall we not accord 
the same courtesy to the Holy Spirit? 
The Bible explains itself, one verse 
shedding light on another. 

If I limit Scripture at all, I weaken 
it, and human reason at its very best 
is always weak. If, for instance, I 
doubt one verse, where shall this un- 
certainty lead us? If, for instance, I 
cast aspersions on the creation story 
of Genesis, what should then prevent 
me from speaking, as some do, about 
an incomplete atonement? If my sal- 
vation is not complete, then where do 
I go from there? 

Luther believed that one must al- 
ways lean toward a “fundamental” 
interpretation, instead of a liberal. He 
once said: “I have grounded my 
preaching upon the literal Word. He 
that pleases may follow. He that will 
not may stay.” You will find him 
leaning toward conservatism every 
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time. 

No one has a right to read into a 
passage anything which was not in- 
tended to be there, nor to read out 
of a passage that which the divine 
Author did not expressly state. 

And, lest there be a misunderstand- 
ing, it should be stated that scholar- 
ship is not to be ruled out. Not at 
all. However, scholarship should al- 
ways be subordinated to the Holy 
Spirit. How little Luther cared for all 
the reasoning of men. His “unless you 
can convince me from the scriptures” 
should still be our norm and rule of 
this day. 

The question of “literal” or “lib- 
eral” is important, very important. I 
recall that the first sin was the ques- 
tioning of God’s Word. Remember? 
In the Garden of Eden Satan asked: 
“Yea, hath God said . . .?” Unbelief 
is the parent of all other sin. 

Frankly, I am afraid of questioning. 
Eve did it, and you and-I, and bil- 
lions of her descendants, have been 
reaping a whirl-wind ever since. 
Questioning of God made God’s Son 
to die on a timber tree on Calvary. 
Is it so very difficult to see and be- 
lieve that “the testimony of the Lord 
is sure,’ sure enough for the “here 
and hereafter?” I don’t mind being 
called a “Lutheran fundamentalist” at 
all. It means, to be called a “fun- 
damentalist,” that: 

1. I accept the scriptures as di- 
vinely inspired. 

2. I allow it to be an absolute in 
matters of doctrine and practice. “It 
is written” is the final appeal. 

8. I know that scripture interprets 
itself; it is its own commentary. Rea- 
son must stand aside when it inter- 
feres with his seeming unreasonable- 
ness. 
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Rumor has it that too many leagues 


waste their time on unimportant activities 


There’s a Job for YOU 


By William Horn 


(( HAT we have to have here 
Ws more members in our 
league. We can't get any- 
where with so few. Can't bring in 
outside speakers—we’d blush if they 
came. Can't do all those service proj- 
ects for the church—need a big group 
for that. Can’t have much fun on 
hayrides or skating parties with so 
few. We've just got to get out and 
find some new members.” 

Ever heard that speech before? It’s 
the old war cry. It begins the same 
way each time, has the same refrain, 
and ends up at the same place. What’s 
wrong? 

The principal topic at some leagues 
is either how few show up or what 
we'll do at the next meeting. Too 
often nothing really vital happens at 
the meetings. 

There’s a mistaken idea abroad that, 
to do really worthwhile things, we 
have to have a big crowd for it. Big- 
ness is the infallible mark of greatness. 
Accordingly, only as numbers are size- 
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able can projects and topics and activ- 
ities be worth the time put into them. 

Here, then is a proposal to come at 
this problem from a different angle— 
to concentrate on the program and 
forget about the numbers. And by 
“concentrating on the program,” we 
arent talking about the social side. 
That will take care of itself. Leagues 
may need their parties and game 
nights, but they usually find a more 
satisfying social outlet in doing worth- 
while things together. The social side 
of the program comes, in large part, 
as a by-product of service projects. 


In loud whispers we are told, now 
and then, that our ‘best young people 
are not in the Luther League. They 
have their social contacts through 
school or work or in the neighbor- 
hood, but not in the league. They 
would come to the league if they felt 
that the league wasn’t so much inter- 
ested in social life—rather, if it were 
busy with really worthwhile activities, 
service activities. (You might check 
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TELEVISION VIEWERS in the Philadelphia area saw the young people’s choir 
of St. John’s Church, Westville, N. J., just before Easter and again before 
Christmas over Station WCAU-TV. Much time is given by these young people in 
rehearsing to sing every Sunday morning at the 9:30 service in their church. 


your own league program to see if 
their complaint is justified.) 


During World War II, the bottom 
had seemed to drop out of the league 
at St. James’ Church. Half the young 
fellows were in the service. Of the 
remaining male membership, all but 
three had quit high school to get war 
jobs that paid good money but took 
evenings and Sunday. Where the 
average group had been 80, it was 
down to 15, then 12, then 8—nearly 
all girls. What was to be done? Dis- 
band? “Might as well,” said some. 
“What other choice is there?” 

What happened changed the na- 
ture of the group overnight. The few 
who came decided to concentrate on 
some projects. They made up kits and 
letters for the young fellows in serv- 
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ice. . . . They charted the homes of 
the congregation, to make it easier for 
canvassers in an inner mission drive. 
. . . They took part in an evangelism 
effort for new members for the church. 
... They started a program of visita- 
tion of shut-ins, taking church bul- 
letins and devotional booklets around 
every two months. 

Where before, their major interest 
had been in raising money, putting on 
comedies, and planning gala social af- 
fairs, they now bent their efforts to- 
ward needed service projects. The 
membership of the group didn’t in- 
crease measurably, but their influence 
doubled, and a new spirit came into 
the league. 


Indelible laundry mark 
Young people will take an active 
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part in your league if they feel that 
you are giving yourself to something 
worthwhile. But that word worth- 
avhile is the catch. Are the activities 
of your league worthy of that term? 
Yours is an organization of the church. 
Because of that, its work should be 
quite different from the work of any 
other organization you can belong to. 
If it isn’t different, you'd have a hard 
time justifying your existence. A Lu- 
ther League isn’t a Square Dance 
Club or a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Hymnbooks. It’s indel- 
ible laundry mark should be that of 
Christian service. 

You might examine the service proj- 
ects you now do by how worthwhile 
they really are. Do you have to 
scratch around to dig them up? Do 
you try to get some suggestions from 
the pastor as he greets people at the 
door after the church service? Do 
they have the appearance of being 
manufactured projects? 

There are times when routine jobs 
have to be done—like mimeographing 
bulletins, repairing hymn books or 
Bibles, assisting in the care of grounds 
and church buildings. But the major 
factor in a worthwhile service project 
is its ministry to people. You can use 
that as a kind of touchstone for judg- 
ing. In how far does it bring the 
ministry of the church to people? 

A rather extensive list of projects 
has been prepared and _ circulated 
among leagues of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. It is printed below. 
See which would strike you as minis- 
tering to people in a worthwhile way: 

1. Provide a recreational program 
for the children of the community. 

2. Provide a recreational program 
for the aged of the community. 
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3. Redecorate toys or make gifts 
for needy families of children. 

4. Make favors for trays at hos- 
pitals or homes. 

5. Send cards, toys, or gifts to 
people of the community in homes or 
hospitals. 

6. Plan a schedule for visiting 
shut-ins. Give leaguers one or two 
persons whom they are to visit during 
the month. Follow up with needed 
help—cleaning, lawns, snow, ete. 

7. Plan a program for an institu- 
tion of mercy such as the county 
home, home for the aged, home for 
incurables, etc. 

8. Make or collect: Clothing, hos- 
pital supplies, books, magazines, foods, 
dolls, toys, athletic equipment, sewing 
kits, crayons, pencils, blunt-pointed 
scissors, boxes of usable material for 
various mission fields, scrapbooks (of 
such things as cartoons, houseplans, 
travel pictures, etc.). Such collections 
could be made for hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, schools and institutions, or- 
phanages and nurseries, homes for 
aged. Before entering upon such a 
project, communicate with the agency, 
institution, or board involved so that 
you will know exactly what is needed. 

9. Take part in program of Lu- 
theran World Relief. 

10. Projects for young men and 
women in the service—weekly church 
bulletins, packages, etc. 

11. Send a child to camp. 

12. Make slides of Bible stories 
for use in your local church and in- 
stitutions. , 

, 18. Collect, mount, and catalog 
religious pictures for use in your 
church. “ary ie 

14. Help with decorating at spe- 
cial seasons. 
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Two kinds 


Service projects can be of two 
kinds: (1) Those of very limited dur- 
ation, such as caroling or an occa- 
sional recreational program; (2) 
Those that continue over a long pe- 
riod of time. 

The first brand is usually the more 
appealing. To whip up enthusiasm 
for it is easier. It requires no “sec- 
ond wind” after the novelty wears 
off. If leagues would devote their 
energies to no more than several such 
projects a year, it would still be emi- 
nently worthwhile. 

But there are projects of the second 
variety—the ongoing kind—that need 
careful consideration. How would 
your league feel toward them? A few 
possible projects of this kind can be 
merely suggested here: 
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Service Projects for Youth 


a. An ongoing visitation of shut-ins 
—always with some point, such as the 
distribution of devotional literature, 
Sunday school materials, church bul- 
letins. Further needs will present 
themselves in these visits. 

b. Care for nursery children dur- 
ing church services—usually a project 
for the girls, and usually supervised 
by a parent or older adult. 

c. Assisting in church publicity— 
preparation and mailing of literature. 

d. Calling on prospective mem- 
bers for the church—or lapsed mem- 
bers, for that matter—especially on 
young people. 


Minnie Baker is a shut-in, living in 
a rented, second-floor room. She has 
no income except that provided by 
the state. A short time ago she re- 
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turned from the hospital and had no 
one to care for her. It looked as 
though she would have to be sepa- 
rated from her belongings and placed 
in an institution. 

It was at this point that two lea- 
guers came to see her as part of their 
visitation project. They saw that she 
could get her own meals, but couldn’t 
get out to buy groceries. Caring for 
her laundry and cleaning would be 
too much for her too. So, at the next 
league meeting, they saw to it that 
Minnie’s needs would be met, at least 
for a time. Jane would drop in twice 
a week and get her groceries for her. 
Jim would stop by every Monday, 
pick up her laundry, and drop it at 
the laundry on the way to school. 
Dorothy and Jean would see that the 
room was cleaned—either doing it 
themselves or asking others to help 
them out. As a result, Minnie Baker 
is still living in her room—home, to 
her. 

A little thing, perhaps, yet emi- 
nently worthwhile because it is a real 
service to one person. It’s the kind 
of thing that can happen when one 
of these ongoing projects is under- 
taken and carried out. 


Unexplored territory 

Actually, the field of service proj- 
ects is unexplored territory. The most 
we have done is toy with it. Many 
of our activities have a busyness 
about them that is scarcely matched 
by their worth in human betterment. 
The most productive thing leagues 
can do is to give some serious thought 
to what they can do—for an effective 
group ministry to, people, for their 
own satisfaction, and for the greater 
glory of their Lord. 
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FOR THE LEADER 


The article above is intended to serve 
two purposes in your league meeting: 
(1) To provoke a thorough discussion 
of the place of service projects in the 
league; (2) To lead to assuming at least 
one project by your group. 

It has been written with an eye to 
discussion. For that reason, some state- 
ments are put rather badly — provoca- 
tively, we hope. It is therefore suggested 
that you read the article to the league, 
unless leaguers can be asked to read it 
themselves before the meeting (!). Be- 
fore entering on the suggestions of serv- 
ice projects in the article, allow time for 
an ample discussion of the worthwhile- 
ness of your own service projects. 


Some questions might get the discus- 
sion moving: Does our league put more 
emphasis on social activities than service 
projects? Should we? Are the things we 
do really worthwhile, or are they just 
busy activities? Would you really like to 
try some projects? 

The suggestions may then be given, 
as indicated in the article. Best to put 
them on a blackboard in advance, if pos- 
sible. Add any others that the group 
might suggest. Local circumstances may 
sharpen the needs for some projects more 
than for others. See if the group is 
ready and willing to launch one or two 
of them. (Best to start with a few and 
do them well!) Plans can then be made 
for carrying them out—preferably through 
asking a committee to consider all angles 
and report at the next meeting. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Opening hymn: (Such hymns are suitable 
as: “Take My Life and Let It Be,” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” “Jesus, Master, Whose I Am,” 
‘“Saviour, Thy Dying Love.” ) 

Scripture: Matthew 25:31-40 

Prayer (Consécration or Life Service 
prayers suitable)—and Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn 
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DELEGATES REPRESENTING 29 denominations take part in the organization of the 


National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church, presided at the first plenary session of the Council. 
The ULC is a member church and participates in many of the Council’s activities. 


Why Don’t Protestants Unite? 


John D. Neéwpher lists sound reasons why the Lutheran 
church often has a “stand-offish” attitude 


S FAR AS external organiza- 
A tions are concerned the Chris- 
tian church is divided into 
many different denominations. We see 
duplication of efforts in such fields as 
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evangelism, missions, and educational 
institutions. We see denominations 
distrusting and suspicious of one an- 
other. We see people outside the 
church so confused by the contradic- 
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tory claims of the denominations that 
they become doubtful of the truth of 
all denominational publicity. We see 
people so bound by denominational 
loyalty that they believe only their 
church has the right-of-way to heaven. 

All of this is heart-breaking to those 
who believe Christendom should be 
one. 

A united Christian church could 
make a real contribution toward the 
solving of complex problems of our 
time. National and world governments 
would be more inclined to heed the 
one clear, strong voice of a united 
Christian church. And in the fields 
of missions, stewardship, evangelism, 
and education one: mighty combined 
effort would do much more than many 
individual efforts often pulling in op- 
posite directions. 

It would seem that in the effort for 
church unity our own Lutheran 
church—the largest Protestant body in 
the world—would be foremost. Yet 
other denominations often accuse our 
Lutheran church of being stand-offish 
and uninterested in aiding efforts to- 
ward union. Their accusations have 
some truth in them. 


Why is this so? 

Why does our own church have a 
conservative attitude toward some ef- 
forts toward unity? 

In the first place, mere external 
unity for the sake of unity, and noth- 
ing more, accomplishes very little. A 
family may live under one roof. Yet 
if there is bickering and dissension the 
situation is just as bad—and sometimes 
worse—than if the family amicably 
separated and each part of it lived in 
a separate house. 

A church quarreling within itself 
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can be worse than two separate 
churches, each recognizing the right 
of the other to conduct its own affairs. 

Thus if Protestants are to unite, 
there must first be unity in spirit, in 
belief, in teaching. Then unity in or- 
ganization, in worship, in system can 
follow. Just to merge a mass of people 
differing in spirit, in belief, and in 
teaching into one _ super-Protestant 
church would only create chaos. And 
fundamental differences do _ exist 
among Protestants. 


Therefore our Lutheran church has 
always been cool to those people who 
come up with plans toward church 
unity, but who blithely ignore any 
attempt to iron out basic differences. 
The Lutheran church has insisted, and 
rightly so, that before you talk about 
organizational details of unity you 
must first achieve essential oneness in 
spirit, in theology, in faith. 


SECONDLY, the Lutheran church by 
its very make-up cannot unite with 
those churches whose theology is con- 
trary to the Word of God. 

Lutherans believe that the Word of 
God is the standard for determining 
what is right Christian belief and 
what is right Christian living. That 
which is in accord with the spirit of 
the Word is Christian. That which is 
not in harmony with the clear Word 
of God is not Christian. 

The theology of-a church is im- 
portant, despite the fact that some 
people are inclined to wave it aside. 
For the theology of a church: is the 
statement of what that church be- 
lieves and teaches about God, Jesus, 
sin, salvation; and other fundamental 
truths of the Bible. If a particular 
church has a theology, or some state- 
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) ments in its theology, that are clearly 
contrary to Biblical truth, then our 
Lutheran church cannot become one 
with that church. And we must admit 
that portions of the theology of some 
denominations, especially in the sec- 
tarian groups, is contrary to the spirit 
of the Word. 

Following this line of thought we 
see that our church cannot unite with 
those churches whose approach to 
Christianity is non-evangelical. 

We call our church evangelical be- 
cause it believes that man is saved by 
the work of God. The evangel is the 
gospel, the good news of God’s love 
for man and of God’s activity in Christ 
to do something for man 
that man cannot do for 
himself. 

Evangelical churches 
believe the Biblical truth 
that man is so weakened 
by sin that he cannot find, 
know, please, or serve God 
by his own efforts. But how then is 
man saved? Man receives eternal life 
freely from God when he believes in 
Jesus Christ. Even this power to be- 
lieve is the gift of God. When a man 
comes to faith he is further aided by 
the Holy Spirit to live the Christ-like 
life. This is—simplified somewhat— 
what the word evangelical stands for. 

We know that*some churches are 
wholly or partly non-evangelical. 
These churches teach directly or by 
implication that a man is saved by his 
own efforts and work. Or they em- 
phasize that a man must live a cer- 
tain prescribed way or possess certain 
special knowledge—knowledge that 
only their church has—before he can 
be saved. 

These legalistic churches often be- 
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® Disappoint- 
ments should be cre- 
mated, not embalmed. 
—Colm Brogan. 


come more interested in telling their 
people that they must not do this or 
cannot do that than they are in assur- 
ing them of God’s love and care for 
them. Thus they lose the evangelical 
note that is basic in Christianity. The 
Lutheran church cannot unite with 
such churches until their preaching 
and teaching becomes truly evangel- 
ical. 

Quite a few theological concepts 
that keep our Lutheran church from 
uniting with some other Protestant 
bodies could be mentioned. One or 
two more examples should suffice. 

The Lutheran church cannot merge 
with those churches that deny or abuse 
the doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers. By 
the priesthood jof all be- 
lievers we mean that Bib- 
lical truth that teaches 
that each man has the 
privilege of a direct rela- 
tion with God apart from 
any intermediary work of priest or 
higher church authority. The Word 
of God is available to every Christian. 
Priests, bishops, pastors, church teach- 
ers are to help by guidance and in- 
struction. But as soon as any church 
authority begins to tell his people 
that they must believe such and such 
a statement, not because it is so stated 
in the Bible, but because he says so, 
then he people have a right to rebel. 

We call this approach authoritar- 
ianism. And authoritarianism is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers. 

The Roman Catholic church is an 
authoritarian church. And there are 
denominations and individuals within 
Protestantism that are almost as arro- 
gant and haughty in their first an- 
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nouncements of what they conceive to 
be the truth as is the Roman Catholic 
church. 


Such churches in effect say, “We 
only have the truth.” On the other 
hand the Lutheran.church emphasizes 
a free Bible and the priesthood of all 
believers. A merger between the two 
is not possible. 


Finally, the Lutheran church can- 
not merge with those Protestant 
bodies that belittle or misinterpret the 
sacraments. Earlier it was stated that 
the Word of God is the only standard 
for Christian truth and Christian prac- 
tice. The sacraments, too, are the 
Word of God. They are visible signs 
of God’s grace and work for men. The 
sacraments are not only symbols of 
what happened in the past, they are 
means whereby through the Word of 
God the Holy Spirit brings us God’s 
grace. 


Some churches persist, contrary to 
the Word of God, in teaching that 
the sacraments are only memorials of 
something that happened long ago. 
The Baptist Church, for example, does 
not even believe in any form of sacra- 
mental grace. It teaches that the acts 
we regard as sacraments are only nice 
ceremonies to go through. 


One can appreciate how our Lu- 
theran church, standing firmly on the 
Word of God, could not possibly unite 
with churches who belittle or misin- 
terpret the sacraments. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH is ready to 
unite with any church that is willing 
to accept the Word of God in all its 
clarity and truth. It is not a question 
of compromising our position with the 
position of another church, nor even 
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of another church’s coming to accept 
our view. It is a question of uniting 
on Biblical truth. 


We do not say that the Lutheran 
view in itself is right. What we do 
believe is that our view comes closer 
to scriptural truth than do positions 
of some other denominations. The 
basis for unity must not be the Lu- 
theran, or Presbyterian, or Episcopal 
view. The basis for unity must be 
conformity to the Word of God. Noth- 
ing would be gained by uniting with 
a church whose theology is not scrip- 
tural. 


Until the day comes when Protest- 
antism is willing to unite solely on 
the basis of scriptural truth we shall 
still have denominationalism. 


Positive values 
Meanwhile we can see some posi- 
tive values in separate bodies. We 
hesitate to use the word competition 
in speaking of religious matters, yet a 
friendly competition helps the king- 
dom of God. 


Let us imagine a town with three 
Protestant churches. Let us suppose 
that all three have somehow slipped 
into hum-drum ways. Then suppose 
that one of the churches comes alive, 
either because of a reorganization, a 
sudden spiritual stirring, or a new pas- 
tor. What will we find? It will not be 
long before the other two churches 
begin to come alive also. ‘They will 
begin to re-examine their whole 
church life. They, too, will begin to 
practice evangelism and stewardship 
more vigorously. And the three active 
churches will-reach more people than 
would one active church alone in the 
town. 
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Any pastor knows from experience 
with union services, such as_ at 
Thanksgiving, that more people come 
when each church holds its own serv- 
ice than come to a union service. 
Even if 100 people attend a union 
service, the number reached is smaller 
than if 40 attended each of three dif- 


ferent churches. 


We must also recognize that 
churches with varying liturgical sery- 
ices attract varying types of people. 
We all know that different people like 
different types of music: Classical, 
swing, jazz. Yet we sometimes forget 
that people vary in their moods of 
worship. Some people like ritualistic 
services and worship more easily in 
such services. Others can only wor- 
ship in more informal services. We 
must not limit or standardize the 
many liturgical expressions of the 


kingdom of God. 


Various denominations offer their 
various expressions of worship, doc- 
trinal emphases, and the Christian 
way of life. Thus more people are at- 
tracted to the whole Christian church 
than would be attracted if only one 
approach to the kingdom were of- 
fered. Perhaps God in his wisdom 
uses a situation that is far from per- 
fect to his advantage. ‘ 


— 


QUESTIONS 


1. What major denominations are 
closer to other denominations as far as 
a possible merger is concerned? Could 
such churches as the Lutheran and the 
Episcopal, or the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists, or the Missouri Lutherans 
and the ULC Lutherans possibly merge? 
Remember the points about the word of 
God, the evangelical position, the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers, 
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and the sacramental position in discuss- 
ing possible mergers. 


2. What place does the theology of 
a church play in possible church merg- 
ers? Is it right to disregard theological 
differences in talking union? Why or 
why not? 


8. State in your own words the signif- 
icance of “evangelical,” “legalistic,” “au- 
thoritarianism,” “sacramental grace.” See 
the article for the definitions of these 


words. 


4. How can there be one, holy, Chris- 
tian church and yet so many different 
denominations? Keep in mind the fact 
that a man is a member of the one, holy, 
Christian church as soon as he believes 
in Christ as Lord and Saviour. Do peo- 
ple in other denominations accept Christ 
as Lord and Saviour? 


5. Do you have a right to differ with 
your pastor concerning what the Chris- 
tian truth is? How far should you be 
willing to take his guidance and sug- 
gestions? Should a person who does not 
read and study the Bible make any state- 
ments about what Christianity teaches? 


6. State some of the possible advan- 
tages in having separate denominations. 
What do you think would happen to the 
people in your neighboring churches if 
your church would somehow become the 
only church in your town? 


TOPIC PRESENTATION 


This topic can best be presented by a 
person who has carefully studied the 
various definitions used in the topic. It 
would probably best be presented as a 
talk followed by a round-table discus- 
sion monitored by the pastor. We must 
first amderstand some of the theological 
terms before we can understand why 
Protestants don’t unite. Always remem- 
ber that we have separate denominations 
because of difference in interpreting the 
Bible. 
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Arthur Yeagy presents the ways Luther leaguers can 


make a Christian impact on public affairs 


Are You Being SHOVED Around? 


as ever when I called on him 

recently. Every time I've met 
him he has seemed ready to respond 
with a cheery greeting, and to an- 
swer one of my many questions or to 
be of some help in our church’s pro- 
gram. He knows his way around in 
affairs of the church as well as in 
ways of our nation’s government. 

“Come into my office, Pastor,” he 
said. “Things are a bit slack. I think 
welll both enjoy a real chat.” 

We were soon comfortably seated. 

“You are always so full of ques- 
tions,” he continued, “I thought I'd 
give you this chance to get some of 
the more urgent ones off your chest. 
Fire away!” 

I was grateful that he so quickly 
opened the way for me to begin, for 
I had really come to ask if he thought 
it proper for the Luther leaguers in 
the congregation to try to make their 
influence felt on certain political is- 
sues. I had been puzzled, because I 
believe in separation of church and 
state. I didn’t want the leaguers to 


iSoce GOOD was as friendly 
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do anything to break down that prin- 
ciple. 

And I also wanted to inquire about 
the influence of pressure groups in the 
shaping of legislation. Several years 
ago a speech of Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
executive secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council, made me feel that 
our country is run by pressure groups. 
I wanted to know if the church were 
likely to become a pressure group and 
if there were a proper way for the 
church to exert influence. 

“IT too heard that speech by Dr. 
Empie,” the Senator surprised me by 
saying, “And I suppose I have even 
more first hand knowledge than he 
about pressure groups. I’ve studied 
them rather thoroughly. Taken in the 
broadest -sense, pressure groups can be 
bad and they can be good. 

“Its the bad kind we've heard 
most about. The very term has taken 
‘on an unpleasant, even a_ sinister, 
sound. Sometimes pressure groups are 
bad because they seek to protect in- 
terests that are corrupt. At other times 
they are at least questionable because 
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they seek to forward the interests of 
one group of people or one section 
of the country. These groups are not 
concerned primarily with the good of 
all the country, or of all people. In 
the long run their ideas and policies 
may work against the good of the 
nation as a whole.” 

I inquired if the Senator could give 
specific examples. 

“Yes, I can,” he replied. “The most 
notorious instance of the corrupt kind 
is the nation-wide organized crime 
syndicate. Pressures are brought to 
bear on the political life of our big 
cities. Bribery and corruption result. 
This may even reach into our federal 


government, so that men in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial arms 
may have a too familiar acquaintance 
with big-time gangsters. Have you 
seen Senator Kefauver’s book, Crime 
in America? It is in our public library. 
You should read it for a detailed ac- 
count. 

“The Senator from Kentucky got 
slapped down quick and hard at the 
Democratic convention in Chicago. A 
number of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate agree with me that the big city 
bosses in the party wouldn’t have him. 
He was a popular choice, but the 
pressure of the big-time crime boys 
and the bosses was too much.” 


AMONG CHURCHMEN conferring with President Truman about a new international or- 
ganization to deal with the world refugee problem is the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, 
right, Washington secretary, Division of Public Relations, National Lutheran Council. One 
of Mr. Van Deusen’s big jobs is to keep Lutherans informed about proposed legislation 
in the U. S. government so that they can act as intelligent citizens. 
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I agreed with him on that. But I 
wanted to know more about the other 
kind of pressure group, the kind that 
forwards the interest of one group or 
section. 

“That is harder to illustrate, Pas- 
tor,” he said. “First of all, we must 
be careful not to assign evil motives 
to those who speak for the interests of 
one section or group. They may feel 
their motives are good. They fail to 
see how their special pleading can 
harm anyone. I am not thinking now 
of those who speak for an underprivi- 
leged or depressed group, or a section 
of the country that has special prob- 
lems. If that group or section suffers, 
the welfare of the country suffers. We 
all approve of the efforts of those who 
work for the welfare of the American 
Indian, or for drought or flood areas. 


“But there are instances where 
those who plead for special interests 
hurt the welfare of the country as a 
whole. Read about the struggle for 
water rights in the fertile valleys of 
California. I think the day will come 
when we will look on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway struggle in the same 
light. It is a sectional struggle. The 
railroads, trucking firms, and seaports 
of the East feel their interests are 
threatened by this project which 
would benefit the north central and 
mid-western sections of our country, 
and our neighbors of Canada. Of 
course there are real problems and 
genuine anxieties involved. Some- 
body’s job, yes, the jobs of many may 
be at stake. But I believe that the 
completion of this project will benefit 
the entire country, and that we are 
strong enough and our commerce is 
vast enough that the railroads, truck- 
ing firms, and seaports of the East 
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will still have plenty to do. 

“Do you remember that there were 
those who opposed the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike because they feared their 
town or their business would suffer 
because of the diversion of traffic? 
But is it not true that the country as 
a whole has benefited, and very few 
have been deprived? 

“Sometimes our veterans’ groups, or 
manufacturers’ associations, or labor 
unions have thought more of their 
own selfish interests than they have of 
the other fellow, or of the general 
welfare. And they have at times ap- 
plied plenty of pressure.” 

I got the Senator’s point and I 
could see that there would be some 
lively discussion among our young 
people when I suggested these ideas 
to them but I wanted to hear more 
on the other side. The Senator had 
said that pressure groups could be 
good as well as bad. Is there any 
proper way in which a church or 
Christian young people may act as a 
pressure group? 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m sure there is. 
But we'd better not use the term 
‘pressure group, because it will almost 


- certainly be understood the wrong 


way. But if it is a question of young 
people’s being concerned, informed, 
and active in public and government 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for 
developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 
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PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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affairs, well, heaven help the country 
if all good Christians become discour- 
aged and withdraw from public life. 

‘Td suggest first of all a greater 
concern by Christian young people 
about public life. I worry sometimes 
about those folks in our churches who 
so glibly say, ‘All people in political 
life are crooked. A Christian will have 
nothing to do with it.’ Or they show 
their concern merely by being ‘agin’ 
something, like Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher who was ‘against sin.’ 

“Did you read in The Lutheran last 
January about Senator Hubert Hum- 
vhrey’s speech in Minneapolis? After 
saying he didn’t think the Vatican ap- 
pointment would go through, he chal- 
lenged the pastors who heard him by 
stating he knew the two things they 
were against: Universal military train- 
ing, and the Vatican appointment 
\ ““But what are you for?’ he asked 
the ministers. “Are you willing to 
‘transform the teachings of Christ into 
feeding the poor, or do you think it 
costs too much? 

“Do you believe in Point Four? 
Instead of going around and talking 
about taxes being too high, we ought 
o get down on our knees and thank 
‘Sod we have a chance to help people 
on other nations.’ 


‘Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for both Army and Air Force 


A VISIT TO THE CAMPUS 
WILL CONVINCE YOU—IT’S DIFFERENT 


WALTER C. LANGSAM, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 
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“T like that attitude, Pastor,” Sen- 
ator Good continued. “Tell your lea- 
guers to be concerned about the 
downtrodden wherever they are. Our 
government has so many opportunities 
to act on their behalf, but often its 
hands are tied by those who think 
only of the cost. Also there are those 
who consider it quite the thing to yell 
‘do-gooder’ at people who go into 
public service with such ideals. Tell 
your young people to have the con- 
cern of Emma Lazarus, whose verse 
is inscribed on the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to be 


free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, temptest-tost 
to me, 


| lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


“My second suggestion is that our 
young people be informed. Have 
them read Robert Van Deusen’s 
Washington column in The Lutheran. 
Help them arrange a subscription to 
Information Service, the weekly pub- 
lication of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
This publication gives summaries and 
evaluations of the actions of Congress 
and of many other subjects important 
to the country and the church.” 

I suggested Social Action, the 
monthly journal of the Congregational 
Church, to him. He was a subscriber, 
he told me. 

“Now if your young people want a 
real adventure,” he said, “have them 
choose a subject and set out to learn 
all that can be found out about it, so 
that they can almost qualify as ex- 
perts. 
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“Take our immigration laws, for in- 
stance. They have recently been re- 
vised and codified. But the new bill 
has been criticized for some serious 
omissions, which, it is charged, nearly 
offset the improvements. Have them 
learn all they can about the old laws 
and the new one. Tell them to look 
up books and articles in their school 
and community libraries. They can 
use the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. They can write our United 
Lutheran Church’s Board of Social 
Missions and the National Council of 
Churches for all the information they 
can send. 

“And they may write their Senator 
and Congressman,” he added with a 
smile. 


He pausep, but I could see he was 
not through. It seemed we both knew 
there was more to be said. 

“But I hope your young people 
won't stop there, Pastor. They should 
find some way of action too. Wasn't 
it Dr. Samuel Michelfelder who said, 
‘Impression without expression leads 
to depression’? And then, wouldn't it 
be a shame to have our country de- 
prived of the service that informed 
Christian young people can render, if 
they translate their concern and 
knowledge into action? 

“Take the subject of immigration 
again. Why not consider a trip to 
Ellis Island? Or the young people 
could find out when naturalization cer- 
emonies are being conducted in their 
county or city, and arrange to attend. 
They might see a chance to take part 
in the little ceremony of welcome to 
a new citizen. Then if the occasion 
arises to write their Congressman ask- 
ing him to support a change in the 
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immigration law, they can speak as 
those who are informed and have been 
active. 

“Pastor, let me add that letters like 
that get our attention. We can always 
spot a letter from a person who ob- 
viously knows what he is writing 
about, who has ‘been around’ in his 
field, who can add to the body of 
knowledge we need to arrive at a de- 
cision when the time comes to vote 
on a bill. 

“Letters and visits like that counted 
when we had to decide on admitting 
displaced persons from the Baltic 
areas. Christian young people helped 
us make the decision. Such opinions 
and expressions helped in the contro- 
versy over the Vatican appointment 
too. 

“You can help them make the same 
approach as they consider other sub- 
jects, some of them controversial, 
which are of concern to the Christian. 
They can make open-minded study of 
the lot and needs of the Negro in the 
North and in the South, or of federal 
versus state plans for flood control, or 
of the history and present structure of 
the labor movement. 

“There is no end to the subjects 
about which our Lutheran young peo- 
ple should be concerned, informed, 
and active, and thus exert a good in- 
fluence in our nation’s government.” 

I glanced out the window and saw 
that the shadows were much longer. 
I had taken much of Senator Good’s 
time. 

. “Thank you, sir,” I said. “I dare 
ask you for no more of your time. I 
hope you will have another slack af- 
ternoon one of these months!” 

“You are welcome, pastor. And 
more power to our Luther leaguers!” 
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MORE INFORMATION 


A. The Senator in the article was 
conjured up to hang some ideas on for 
easier inspection by your league. Visit 
your own Senator or Congressman, the 
flesh and blood kind. You will first see 
this article at a time of the year when 
he is likely to be at home. Ask him for 
facts and opinions (be sure to separate 
the two) on the subjects discussed or 
hinted at in the article. Take notes for 
league discussion. Ask him to give or 
send you copies of bills and discussions 

of them. If you can’t visit him, write 
to him. 

B. Write the State Department, 
Washington, D. C. for information on 
the Point Four Program. 

C. See The Lutheran of January 23, 
1952 for a brief account of Senator 
Humphrey’s speech. 

D. Addresses: Board of Social Mis- 
sions, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


) 
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N. Y.; National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

E. Go to your public library. Use 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Ask the librarian for assistance. 

F. Yes, by all means! Ask your pas- 
tor for ideas and information. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


A. Arrange with your Senator or 
Congressman for a tour of Washington, 
to see some parts of our nation’s govern- 
ment in operation at first hand. 

B. There will be some branches of 
our national government operating in 
your own community or state. Ask your 
civics teacher or a lawyer friend to 
introduce you to them. 

C. Visit Ellis Island, or a naturaliza- 
tion ceremony, or a settlement house, or 
a labor union headquarters, or your local 
court house. 

D. Choose one of the subjects men- 
tioned in the article. Make an intensive 
study of it. You too can be an expert! 


SOMETHING TO DISCUSS 

A. What about separation of church 
and state? Must it be “Hands Off!’ 
How can each assume a helpful attitude 
toward the other, yet not swallow up 
the other? 

B. What is the best way to handle 
controversial issues? Avoid them so as 
not to stir up anything? Or calmly and 
fairly to go after all the facts so as to 
arrive at some answers? How do you 
go about it? 

C. Why should Christians take an 
interest in politics? Or, why shouldn’t 
they? 

D. How did Jesus deal with some of 
the controversial issues of his day? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


The editor says I’ve run out of space. 
Tll bet you can work out a better serv- 
ice than I can anyway. 
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Richard E. Bieber points to the reason for 
a world “frantically ready to destroy itself” 


POWER MAD 


DRIVE of the world for power was obvious to worshipers at this service at the 
Lutheran World Federation meeting in Hannover, Germany, last summer. 
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T THE beginning of the 20th 
A century young men and women 
were taking their places in a 
world that most believed to be more 
promising than any man had ever 
seen. There was plenty of work. New 
inventions were revolutionizing hu- 
man living. 

People dreamed of a future of ease 
and plenty for all mankind. The tele- 
phone and the airplane were bringing 
people closer together. Advances in 
medical science were driving the 
misery of disease out of human life 
with lightning speed. It looked as 
though the world was entering a 
bright new modern age that was 
about to blossom into a paradise on 
earth. 

Suddenly a shocking turn of events 
took place. A war broke out and over- 
night all the inventions that were to 
) help make the world a paradise began 
turning it to ruins. Since that war 
there has been one tragedy after an- 
other—dictators, depressions, starva- 
tion, ghastlier wars—in a world where 
everyone could be well-fed, comfort- 
able, and secure. 

Today the picture is very different 
from at the beginning of the century. 
Instead of a bright new modern para- 
dise we have a world that is franti- 
cally getting ready to destroy itself. 
At this moment it has enough atomic 
weapons to blow civilization off the 
face of the earth. 

The question people often ask is, 
“Why can’t we use our brains and 
resources to make the world better? 
Why must the best work of our hands 
and brains be used for destruction?” 
The fact is that our world is afflicted 
with a disease which will turn every- 
thing good to a destructive end so 
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long as it exists. It is called Power 
mania. 


ALL OUR INVENTIONS and advance- 
ments in science are neither good nor 
bad in themselves. They are merely 
servants. They serve whatever force 
controls the human mind. An air- 
plane doesn’t make the world better 
by itself. It can help make a better 
world if it is used for a good purpose. 
But it can also carry an atom bomb. 
Even medical science is not good in 
itself. It can make people well, but 
it can also be used to wage germ 
warfare. All the techniques that can 
be used for good can also be used for 
evil when evil rules the human mind. 


This disease we call power mania 
is an evil which causes the human 
mind to use its ingenuity to destroy. 
Wherever it gets a grip on a person 
it turns good to evil and twists his 
life into a ruin. Wherever this dis- 
ease spreads through a nation it trans- 
forms it into an empire of fear and 
makes it a menace to the rest of the 
world. Like every - other disease, 
power mania runs its course and plays 
itself out. But no disease causes such 
ruin to the soul of a man or a nation 
as power mania. 


Disease symptoms 

Like most diseases power mania 
makes its appearance with very inno- 
cent symptoms. The first sign that 
appears in the victim is a preoccupa- 
tion with bigness. He wants to be 
something big, or he wants to be part 
of something big. He likes to be in 
big organizations. He gets a_ thrill 
out of marching in a big army. 


With this passion for bigness comes 
a second symptom: Mistrust of all big 
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things to which he does not belong. 
If he is a citizen in a big country, he 
mistrusts other big countries. (He 
doesn’t mind the little ones.) If he 
belongs to a big church, he is suspi- 
cious of other big churches. He would 
like to see his country be the big 
country. He would like his church to 
be the big church. 

Beneath the cover of these rather 
innocent symptoms the disease gets a 
grip on the victim’s mind. It pos- 
sesses him with an intense eagerness 
to dominate other people. If he is a 
leader he longs to dominate them di- 
rectly. If he is a follower, he is satis- 
fied to dominate them indirectly—he 
wants his company to control all the 
other companies, or he wants his coun- 
try to rule the world. Gradually the 
disease spreads into the deeper levels 
of the victim’s life, until every thought 
he thinks is infected with the fever of 
power mania: The desire to dominate. 
He will make tremendous sacrifices in 
order that the big thing (country, 
church, club, or whatever it is) may 
become bigger and more powerful. 

Back in 1931 little Helmut could 
be seen in church with his mother 
and father every Sunday. He was a 
sensitive lad. His father often said 
he was too kind. Once he gave away 
a pair of shoes to a little ites boy 
whose father was too sick to work. 
In 1937 Helmut became a Nazi youth 
and a victim of power mania. He 
saw them take away his Jewish friend 
and was glad. He would happily kill, 
steal, cheat, and lie if it would help 
the Nazi cause. 


Complete slave 
Power mania reaches its climax 


when it attacks the victim’s sense of 
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right and wrong. Conscience, the cen- 
ter of a person’s being, is the most 
difficult and the most strategic strong- 
hold against power mania. The battle 
with conscience is the crucial phase 
of the disease. If the conscience wins, 
the disease is overcome. If the con- 
science loses, the victim disintegrates 
within and becomes an absolute slave 
to the disease. 


Willie Stark in the story, All the 
Kings Men, began his career as a cru- 
sader for good government. When he 
campaigned for office he was sincere 
and honest. But you don’t get ahead 
very fast that way, he learned. To 
make headway you must learn to 
“compromise.” Willie began working 
deals with the very people he was 
denouncing in public. From that point 
on, Willie was a complete slave to 
the disease. 

As soon as power mania drives a 
person to do things that he knows 
are wrong, the battle with conscience 
is on. The victim’s conscience says, 
“No.” His passion for power says, 
“Yes.” If he ignores his conscience 
too many times, the victim begins to 
lose his sense of right and wrong. As 
soon as this happens, his mind begins 
to deteriorate. Finally he becomes 
such a slave to the passion to domi- 
nate that all reason disappears. He is 
insane. 


Tus MAY SOUND gruesome and very 
extreme, but this is exactly what has 
been happening to men and_ nations 
around the world today. In 1930 the 
German people were as normal as any 
others. In 1940 they were hailing a 
power-mad Hitler and busy murder- 
ing six million Jews. The Russians 
who have produced some of the best 
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‘music and literature of the century 
are now marching millions to Siberia 
never to return. 

Nazi Germany and Red Russia are 
by no means the only nations to have 
caught the disease. Danger signs of 
power mania are plentiful in North 
America. They are all here: 1. Pre- 
occupation with bigness; 2. Mistrust 
of all big things to which we do not 
belong; 3. Desire to dominate; 4. Loss 
of a sense of right and wrong. 

And these signs are found not only 
among criminals and crooked politi- 
cians. Look and you will see them in 
churches and clubs and_ businesses. 
Do not be surprised to find some of 
these symptoms in your own life. 


WORSHIP 

Prelude 

Hymn: “Lord of Our Life” (208 CSB) 
‘Scripture: Acts 4:5-21 

Psalm 27 in unison 

Silence 


Hymn: “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast” (167 
CSB) 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


The leader might prepare the topic in 
the following way: After reading the 
article carefully several times, go through 
recent newspapers and clip out articles 
which reveal symptoms of power mania 
in national, international and local life. 
Clippings should be short. 

At the meeting the leader distributes 
a clipping to each member of the group. 
Clippings are read in turn. After the 
clippings are read, the leader might di- 
rect the group to discuss the following 
questions: 

1. What conclusion can we draw 
from these clippings? 

2. Do you think “the world was al- 
ways this way” or is this different from 
the past? 

8. Is the church wrong in desiring 
to become more powerful? 

4. Is there anything wrong with de- 
siring power as such? 

5. How can we prevent power mania? 


Yauuary Cook of the Wouth 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE MAKING. 
By Herbert Gordon May. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster. 154 pages. 
$2.75. 

During 1952 Americans talked a 
lot about a lot of matters—as usual. 
However, there was one matter about 
which there was more talk during the 
12 months than in any year since the 
Mayflower unloaded its cargo at Ply- 
mouth Rock way back in 1620. 

The subject: Bible translation. 

The nation was made Bible-transla- 
tion conscious last year with the ap- 
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pearance of the Revised Standard 
Version. But it is entirely possible 
that many people shared the feeling 
of the lady who remarked to one of 
the translators shortly after the RSV 
New Testament appeared in 1946, “T 
like it almost as well as the Bible!” 
She meant by that, of course, the King 
James Version. You see, there is still 
much to be learned by Americans 
about their Bible! 

Our English Bible in the Making is 
the. story of the Bible—in readable 
and interesting form—from its earliest 
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beginnings to the publication of the 
RSV last year. 

The volume tells of the many trans- 
lations of the scriptures that took 
place before the appearance of the 
KJV in 1611, a version that had many 
revisions. It also reports on the many 
translations of the Bible since the 
KJV—even Webster and Wesley pro- 
duced translations. 

A worthwhile view of how the 
translators produced the RSV is given 
proper attention by the author. He 
also brings to light much information 
about the priceless manuscripts of the 
early Christian era that were used in 
the translation process. The final 
chapter on how to use the Bible is 
a gem! 

If we believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God, and that there is no 
finer word than God’s Word, then we 
should strain every mental muscle to 
learn everything worth learning about 
it. 

Our English Bible in the Making 
will be worth your mental strain! 

—L. C 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE. By James E. 
L. Newbigin. New York: Association 
Press. 127 pages. $1.50. 

Here is the story of an experiment 
in church unity. Against the back- 
ground of the Church of South India 
in which are merged more than one 
million Indian Christians — formerly 
Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists—Bishop New- 
bigin shows the Christians and. the 
church at work. 

The prologue, written by E. H. 
Johnson, is excellent. The words and 
thoughts are so completely clear one 
need not wonder what the writer is 
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trying to put across. His choice of 
words is simple and understandable. 


In the first four chapters, however, 
a certain stiffness in style is evident. 
It is difficult to catch the author’s 
train of thought. From chapter five 
on, the book is very well put across 
to the reader, and a definite impres- 
sion is left in the reader’s mind. 
—GRACE SUTTON 


GOD KEEPS AN OPEN HOUSE. By 
Lilian Lauferty.. New York: Bobbs 
Merrill. 246 Pages. $3.00. 

“None but myself shall I meet on 
the highway of fate” was the creed of 
Lilian Lauferty. But it did not satisfy 
her. And so one day she found God. 
Then evolved a faith and philosophy 
of the years—that no matter how long 
you have been in bondage to fear and 
suffering and uncertainty, God is in- 
deed a “very present help in time of 
trouble” to those who turn to him with 
all their hearts. 


The purpose of the author is to 
show others this path of hope and 
confidence and joy. In this path we 
are free to choose our goals and work 
our way toward them. We must, how- 
ever, enter into a partnership with 
God, one that will never fail or be 
dissolved unless we wilfully choose to 
turn away from that which “forever 
seeks to bless.” ‘Learn to think con- 
structively, to harness the power with- 
in you and so cultivate eternal values. 


This book is of real value.to more 


‘mature leaguers who are willing to 


spend considerable thought over new 
ideas, who are willing to use the men- 
tal powers with which God has en- 
dowed them. 

VELMA POMRENKE 
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Buenas Tardes 
Good evening, leaguers! You are 
right on time to hear about the social 
of the year—A South American Fiesta. 


~The purpose of this glamorous event 
was to help Luther leaguers enjoy and 


' 


understand some of the games played 
‘by our next door neighbors, especially 
in Argentina. 
Our advance publicity featured this 
invitation: 
On the map of the world let us jour- 
ney away 
To those Latin American lands so gay! 
Old treasures and new our discovery 
await 
At our Friendship Fiesta next ———— 
at eight!! 


1. Taken from Fun and Festival From the 
Other Americas, by Rose H. Wright. 
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South American Fiesta 


For additional publicity we ob- 
tained an attractive three-color poster 
at a reasonable cost from The Wright 
Studio, 5335 Ohmer Avenue, Indian- 
apolis 19, Indiana. We also sent out 
other invitations written in Spanish. 


The girls came to the fiesta dressed 
in bright-colored, long, full skirts and 
white blouses. The boys came dressed 
in flashy shirts and dark trousers. 
Upon entering the gaily decorated 
room, each leaguer received this wel- 
come: “Buenas Tardes Senor (or Sen- 
orita) —-——— .’ (Good evening, Mr. 
or Miss plus a Spanish name.) The 
Spanish names became our pseudo- 
nyms for the rest of the evening. 


Soft and mellow tango and guitar 
music wooed the leaguers into the 
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beginnings to the publication of the 
RSV last year. 

The volume tells of the many trans- 
lations of the scriptures that took 
place before the appearance of the 
KJV in 1611, a version that had many 
revisions. It also reports on the many 
translations of the Bible since the 
KJV—even Webster and Wesley pro- 
duced translations. 

A worthwhile view of how the 
translators produced the RSV is given 
proper attention by the author. He 
also brings to light much information 
about the priceless manuscripts of the 
early Christian era that were used in 
the translation process. The final 
chapter on how to use the Bible is 
a gem! 

If we believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God, and that there is no 
finer word than God’s Word, then we 
should strain every mental muscle to 
learn everything worth learning about 
it. 

Our English Bible in the Making 
will be worth your mental strain! 

—L. C. 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE. By James E. 
L. Newbigin. New York: Association 
Press. 127 pages. $1.50. 

Here is the story of an experiment 
in church unity. Against the back- 
ground of the Church of South India 
in which are merged more than one 
million Indian Christians — formerly 
Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists—Bishop New- 
bigin shows the Christians and the 
church at work. 

The prologue, written by E. H. 
Johnson, is excellent. The words and 
thoughts are so completely clear one 
need not wonder what the writer is 
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trying to put across. His choice of 
words is simple and understandable. 
In the first four chapters, however, 
a certain stiffness in style is evident. 
It is difficult to catch the author's 
train of thought. From chapter five 
on, the book is very well put across 
to the reader, and a definite impres- 
sion is left in the reader’s mind. 
—GRACE SUTTON 


GOD KEEPS AN OPEN HOUSE. By 
Lilian Lauferty.. New York: Bobbs 
Merrill. 246 Pages. $3.00. 

“None but myself shall I meet on 
the highway of fate” was the creed of 
Lilian Lauferty. But it did not satisfy 
her. And so one day she found God. 
Then evolved a faith and philosophy 
of the years—that no matter how long 
you have been in bondage to fear and 
suffering and uncertainty, God is in- 
deed a “very present help in time of 
trouble” to those who turn to him with 
all their hearts. 


The purpose of the author is to 
show others this path of hope and 
confidence and joy. In this path we 
are free to choose our goals and work 
our way toward them. We must, how- 
ever, enter into a partnership with 
God, one that will never fail or be 
dissolved unless we wilfully choose to 
turn away from that which “forever 
seeks to bless.” Learn to think con- 
structively, to harness the power with- 
in you and so cultivate eternal values. 

This book is of real value to more 
mature leaguers who are willing to 
spend considerable thought over new 
ideas, who are willing to use the men- 
tal powers with which God has en- 
dowed them. 

VELMA POMRENKE 
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South American Fiesta 


Buenas Tardes 


Good evening, leaguers! You are 
right on time to hear about the social 
of the year—A South American Fiesta. 
The purpose of this glamorous event 
was to help Luther leaguers enjoy and 
understand some of the games played 
by our next door rfeighbors, especially 
in Argentina. 

Our advance publicity featured this 
invitation: 

On the map of the world let us jour- 

ney away 

To those Latin American lands so gay! 

Old treasures and new our discovery 

await 

At our Friendship Fiesta next ———— 

at eight!1 


]. Taken from Fun and Festival From the 
Other Americas, by Rose H. Wright. 
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For additional publicity we ob- 
tained an attractive three-color poster 
at a reasonable cost from The Wright 
Studio, 5335 Ohmer Avenue, Indian- 
apolis 19, Indiana. We also sent out 
other invitations written in Spanish. 

The girls came to the fiesta dressed 
in bright-colored, long, full skirts and 
white blouses. The boys came dressed 
in flashy shirts and dark trousers. 
Upon entering the gaily decorated 
room, each leaguer received this wel- 
come: “Buenas Tardes Senor (or Sen- 
orita) —-——— .’ (Good evening, Mr. 
or Miss plus a Spanish name.) The 
Spanish names became our pseudo- 
nyms for the rest of the evening. 

Soft and mellow tango and guitar 
music wooed the leaguers into the 
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lively fiesta. Confetti, serpentine, bal- 
loons, streamers, and masks of all 
kinds added gaiety. Before blowing 
each balloon up, we slipped into each 
one a paper on which was typed an 
interesting fact. Then when the bal- 
loons were “popped” later, each per- 
son found and read his statement. 

Here are some of the games we 
played: 


Rina De Gallos 
(The Rooster Contest) 

Players form a circle with leader in 
the center. He chooses from the circle 
two gallos (roosters). On the back of 
each he pins a piece of colored rib- 
bon or paper. Then the players are 
placed facing each other and each 
tries, by moving and jumping around, 
to discover the color on the back of 
the other without letting his opponent 
catch a glimpse of the color on his 
own back. The one who first dis- 
covers the other’s color wins. Then 
each rooster chooses another player 
to take his place.. If the group is a 
large one, have several circles. 


Sol Y Sombra 


(Sun and Shadow) 

Draw two parallel lines on the floor 
enclosing a neutral zone. At an equal 
distance on each side of these lines 
draw a goal line for the players, who 
are divided into two sides of equal 
numbers. Name one side Sol (Sun) 
and the other Sombra (Shadow). 
Players on either side advance as near 
as they think is safe toward the neu- 
tral zone. The leader tosses a penny. 
If the penny turns up heads, he calls 
out Sol, whereupon the Sol side chases 
the Sombra side. The players they 
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touch before they are safe behind 
their line must go over to the Sol side. 
Then the leader tosses the penny 
again. The object is to see whether 
Sol or Sombra can win the most 
players. 


Padrinos Y Madrinas 


(Godfathers and Godmothers) 

The girls are lined up facing the 
boys. The person who is leading the 
game secretly gives to each player a 
partner from the other side. When all 
are given partners, a girl goes to the 
line of men, stands behind one, and 
asks, “Eres tu mi padrinos?” (Are you 
my godfather?”) If she guesses the 
right one, they exchange places. If 
she guesses wrong, she must go to the 
end of the girls’ line. Then a boy 
does the same thing, saying, “Eres 
tu mi madrinaP” and the game con- 
tinues alternately until all the girls 
are in the boys’ line and all the boys 
are in the girls’ line. 


Charades 

Sign language can be. very inter- 
esting to present charade fashion, with 
two or more groups using them on 
each other. Have one person give a 
statement to serve as a clue, and the 
others give the gesture. Let the 
groups use their own imaginations in 
presenting charades connected with 
South America. 

These games were taken from Fun 
and Festival From the Other Amer- 
icas by Rose H. Wright. If you wish 
additional information and help, be 
sure to order this excellent booklet 
from the Friendship Press, New York. 


To exercise our vocal chords, we 
had one of our leaguers who knew 
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some Spanish to teach us “John Jacob 
_Jingleheimer Schmidt” in Spanish. 


Juan Paco Pedro de la Mar 
Es mi nombre si, 

Y cuando yo me voy, 

Me gritan lo que soy, 
Juan Paco Pedro de la Mar. 


For refreshments we began by 
breaking the pinata. This is a sus- 


_ pended paper bag that blindfolded 


~ know just how I feel. 


persons try to hit with a stick. When 
the bag breaks great is the fall of 
candy, fruits, and nuts, and great the 
scramble for a treat! Other refresh- 


ments included cookies, bananas, fig 
bars and fruit punch. 

In closing this highly successful, 
educational, and enjoyable evening, 
we formed a friendship circle and 
sang “Taps” in Spanish. 


Nuestro sol, 

Ya se fue 

Ya dejo de alumbrar 

Sobre el mar & 
Todo es paz solo Dios 

Cerca esta. 


The fiesta is made by everybody 
for everybody. Have fun! Adios. 


Clatter e e ¢ by conrad, jr. 


shouted those two words at 
you? Yes, shouted them so loudly that 
you felt anyone within a city block 
could easily have heard. 


Whether you’ve had such a con- 
science-directed guilty feeling or not, 
please read what is to follow. If you 
have never had such a feeling, you'll 
get it before you -turn the page. 
The following quotations are from 
the letter of a U. S. soldier (Lutheran 
by faith) stationed in Korea. It was 
sent to Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive 
director of the National Lutheran 
Council. 
“Please excuse me if I let off a 
_ little steam,” the soldier wrote, “but 
I feel it is only right that you should 
To put it 


(4 OU’RE GUILTY!” 
Has your conscience ever 
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bluntly, I am disappointed in the re- 
sponse from the leagues to this con- 
tact program we have been trying. 


“Take my case, for instance. Since 
being in the Army, I have not re- 
ceived a single letter written as a 
group, although of course I have re- 
ceived mail from some _ personal 
friends among them. I have received 
exactly two church bulletins through 
leaguers and very little other news. 


“I have received no devotional 
books (although at one time I asked 
for a few). In fact, I might as well 
not be a member of the league or the 
church for all I’ve received from them 
in the way of inspirational reading. 
Now in my case I am lucky that I 
have a lot of friends who write me 
and being interested in the church 
anyhow, it doesn’t hurt me too much. 
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But I have talked with several other 
leaguers I have met and here is what 
I have heard from some. 

“One of them is from Detroit. I 
asked him what he had received. He 
said to me, and I took his words down 
because I thought they illustrated 
what a lot of the men I talked to were 
thinking! “Pete, I haven’t had a lousy 
thing from my church since I have 
been in Korea. I know that the Amer- 
ican papers have just about forgotten 
us over here in Korea, but I never 
thought the church would desert us. 
I wonder if my church even cares 
what happens to me!’ 

“All I could answer was a prayer 
that this was not the case in all the 
country. And yet talking to other 
leaguers who come through here, I 
find about the same outlook in all of 
them. Most of them, in fact about 
90 per cent of them, have never heard 
from their league since coming to 
Korea. 

“Now I know that it is not the 
fault of Luther League headquarters, 
because I know that the materials get 
to the leagues. But I am worried with 
what the leagues are doing with it 
once it gets there. Don’t they see the 
urgent need the servicemen have of 
being kept in constant contact with 
their churches at home? 

“Oh how I wish that I could. . . 
just tell the federation presidents for 
10 minutes what it is like in the Army 
without these spiritual contacts and 
help from the home congregation. 

“After I get to the States and am 
discharged, there won't be a league 
meeting in local, federation, district, 
or international that I shall attend 
when I am not going to stress as 
strongly as I can the work which has 
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to be done, not only for the leaguers 
at home, but also for those away from 
home. I have found out as never be- 
fore that the only life worth living is 
one completely turned over to the 
Lord.” 


Now How’s your OWN conscience 


reacting? Are you hearing some 
rather reverberating shouts of 
“guilty”? 


For two years, your entire Luther 
League of America staff has broadcast 
this fact: The No. 1 service project. 
for every congregational Luther 
League is to keep in contact with the 
men and women in the armed forces. 

We've broadcast it in person every- 
where we've gone. We've printed it 
on paper—both publications and pam- 
phlets. And we'll continue our policy. 

What can you do—and now? 


Subscribe to LurHErR Lire for every 
serviceman and servicewoman from 
your congregation. The price is $1 
per year. Send us their home ad- 
dresses; it goes faster if mailed di- 
rectly to their home, and then for- 
warded from there to his or her latest 
address. 


Provide them with daily devotional 
books or booklets; New Testaments or 
portions of same; church bulletins; 
congregational newspapers; news let- 
ters about the “whereabouts and what- 
abouts” of other men and women from 
the congregation who are also in serv- 
ice; plus two special items—l) per- 
sonal letters from leaguers and 2) 
edibles—nuts, candies, cakes, etc.—of 
all descriptions. 


Your conscience will rest much 
easier at night if you follow through 
on some of the foregoing suggestions. 
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